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From the New York Evening Post. 
yo A LADY, 
(Who requested a few original lines for her Album ) 


» ask me not to rhyme, 
“Nine” I have no ume 
To blot a page so fair: 
A note of mine is due to day— 
But where the lucre 1s to pay 
The paltry debt, [ cannot say. 
And—hang me if [ care! 


Not care! a pretty merchant thou! 
Tbe Pearl street Cos* would say, yet now 
[feel in quite a rage; 
And this, fair girl, is my excuse, 
Which thou, I trust, will not refuse,) 
‘or disobeying while my muse 
And La fierce war wage. 


For know—that when a man in trade 

Embarks himself, he will be made 
Assuredly to fail, 

if he the poet's lyre attune, 

And sigh to the unconscious moon— 

By Jove, he'll be, and that full soon, 
The tenant ofa jail. 


Thou lov’st to read sweet poesy, 
And, if could, Pd write for thee 
A tale to make thee sad: 
I joy to see the glistening tear 
Stand in thine eye, Ljoy to hear 
The soft sigh when thy lips are near 
Mine own—such bliss I have had. 


But, lady, [have bid adieu : 

To labouring with “th’ immortal few,’ 
Howe’er it be unwise; 

And yet, alas! [can but feel 

Regret, that thus I’m doom’d to steel 

My hegrt, too prone to rhyme, and deal 
In vuigar merchandise. 


Were I alearned philosopher, 
A lawyer, doctor, editor, 

I freely would indite ; . 
As memory brought my youthful dream 
Of love and thee, ['d seize the theme, 
And withit pen and foolscap ream, 

To scribble day and night. 


But merchant !—bless me—-what have I ~ 
Todo wise poetry, 
With images and tropes? 
Our poems, love, are long accounts, 
With interest added, and the amounts— 
At six months credit sold—the founts, 
Whence flow our brightest hopes. 


Yet since, fair girl, I disobey, 

T'll “recommend” thee (as we say) 
{n earnest, notin fun, 

To Halleck of the sprightly muse ; 

To Wetmore, Sands, or if thou choose, 

To Willis, who will ne’er excuse 
Himself, as I have done. 

*A.B.C. & Co. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 


I had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet unex- 
pectedly a friend, from whom I had been many years 
separated. We had been mostly educated together, 
having passed our boyhood at the same school, our 
youth at the same university; but our fortunes were 
different. He, born to wealth, left college to mix 
with the world at home and abroad; while I turned 
to the profession I had long since made choice of, 
and began to lag my weary way towards independ- 
ence. 

We were both a good deal changed. My friend 
had lost much of the gay buoyancy of manner; much 
of the merry, happy, careless flow of spirits for which 
he had once been remarkable. I was less grave than 
I had been reckoned during our former acquaintance; 
yet lam a man of business, and married. We had 
much to say of the different chances that had éecurr- 
ed to us; and I found that, though altered in manner, 
in habits, and in character, we met the same to each 
other as we had parted. 

__ [twas getting late in the day, and I asked my friend 
if he would go home to the small house I occupied, 
and dine quietly with my wife and me. He agreed 
instantly, shook hands with me in his own lively way, 
as he thanked me for asking him, and we turned into 
the street in which Llived. I must own I felt some 
little uneasiness at the thoughts of introducing my 
friend to my wite. I had often spoken of-him to her, 
and I dreaded lest she should not find the portrait 
faithful. In fact, mistrusted my own judgment till 
it should be confirmed by hers; not that in words she 
would tell me that we differed, but I knew her too 
well in look and manner to be deceived: not 
feel quite easy, either, at the idea of presenting my 
friend. His admiration would in no degree alter m 
sentiments towards her; butl felt I should be ill sa- 
tusiied unless he thought her, in the course of one 
short evening, all I had found her during the three 
happy years of ourunion. My heart beat as [run up 
the steps. as I pulled the bell. The door 
was Open y our only maneservant, an ; 
ushered my friend up stairs. 


My wife was dressed with extreme neatness; though 


she expected we were to dine alone; and she was sit- 
ting as usual, at her work-table, when the sound of 
my step upon the stairs made her raise her head.— 
She came forward to meet me; and when I named 
my friend, she turned to welcome him with a grace 
and a gayety that made him sure of his reception.— 
She placed him beside her on the sofa, and I was soon 
at ease us to first impressions. We had not far to go 
to dinner. ‘The lower part of the house being occu- 
pied by my chambers of business, our pub og oms 
are confined to a small drawing room on the first 
floor, and a still smaller library a out of it.— 
In this small! library we dined. ‘lhe dinner was or- 
dered with neatness and taste, and served without 
display in an apartment simply furnished. My wife 
is not one of those who, to make parade upon the 
occasion, lessen the comforts of every day life. She 
has never, since we married, set before me a dinner 
I might not have brought a friend to partake of; nor 
has she ever appeared before me ina dress she could 
not have worn on occasions of ceremony. Yet our 
expenses do not,by any means, come up to our limit- 
ed income. It is true our wants are few; but we in- 
crease our luxuries as we goon. We do not live in 
the world, but we live very much in society; society 
that we like, and that likes us, and assimilates with 
us. All this, and more, in the warmth of my heart, 
1 told my friend over a bottle of my best wine, when 
my wife rose and left; and we were still upon the 
Same theme when we joined her again at the tea- 
table. He began to rally us upon our way of life, 
and he tried to persuade her that, in former days, I 
had played the inconstant — our circle of beau- 
ties, being fond to admire, and fickle to change. I 
saw that in his then mood it were vain for me to dis- 
pute his assertions; so to divert the time, and, may 
be, to prevent my wife from thinking of any other, I 
pleaded guilty to one serious attachment, and offered 
to tell my story. 

‘** Some years ago,” said I, ‘* when it first became 
the fashion to take shooting quarters in the Highlands, 
I formed one of a large party who had engaged an 
extensive tract of moorland for the season. ‘he game 
keeper and the dogs were sent off early in July, and 
it was settled we were all to dine together at the farm- 
house we rented with the ground, upon the 10th of 
August. My friends agreed to proceed northwards 


a body; but as dislike exceedingly travelling in 


that sort of company, I declined forming one of it, 
and set out by myself, some weeks before, on a tour 
through arange of my native country I had never yet 
seen.”” 

At this part of my story my wife laid down her 
work, and looked up anxiously in my face, I smiled, 
and proceeded. 

‘* After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, I arrived early on the morning of the 10th 
of August, at one of the principal towns of the north 
Highlands. It was market-day, and the streets were 


| filled with crowds of well-dressed people, throngisg 


in every direction. Several handsome equipages 
were driving along the crowd, while gentlemen on 
horseback and foot passengers picked their way care- 
fully through the groups of country people and their 
wares, who stopped every regular passage. I alighted 
at a very comfortable inn, and having ordered some 
refreshment, L sat dowh very contentedly to look 
over a newspaper which lay upon the table of the 
parlour Ll had been shown into, when, chancing to 
raise my head, my eyes fell upon a mirror, which 
hung upon the opposite wall, between the portraits 
of General Washington and Mr. Pitt: 1 was struck 
with horror at my own appearance. Hastily ringing for 
the waiter, Linguired whether there were any hair- 
dresser in the town on whose skill I might rely. I was 
told [ was within a few doors of the first artist in the 
county, A man don’t like to trust his head to a bung- 
ler; but the first step in Mr. Blanks shop convinced 
me the waiter had not been wrong in his assertion. 
When the operation was over, | surveyed myself 
with much satisfaction in a small hand-glass, oblig- 
ingly held to me for that purpose; but not feeling 
myself at liberty to indulge my contemplation so 
publicly, I returned as quickly as possible to my 
hotel, to consult at leisure the mirror, which hung 
upon the opposite wall, between the portraits of Gen- 
eral Washington and Mr. Pitt. 1 was perfectly en- 
chanted with my good mien. I was eut and curled 
in the most becoming manner.” 

Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, too, 
smiled; but I took no notice of their interruption. 

**'Phe iun stood back from the street, in a large 
court-yard, the projecting walls of which, on each 
side, prevented any view beyond. . Across this court- 
yard numbers of people were constantly passing. I 
sat down at the open window of my parlour to watch 
the various groups thus flitting before me. One, in 
particular, at once engaged my attention; it consisted 
of an elderly lady in gray, a child in a frock and 
trowsers, a young lady in white, with pink upon her 
bonnet, and a captain of a recruiting company quar- 
tered in the town. He was apparently saying some- 


thing extremely amusing, for the young dady was 
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laughing violently; and looking up in her mirth, she 
threw on me, as I sat perched at my window, a pair 
of the most beautiful black eyes I had ever seen. I 
fancy mine must have told her so, for she had not 
gone many steps before she raised those eyes again. 
Again they met mine, and this time, we both blush- 
ed, She withdrew hers quickly, and turned to the 
recruiting officer: he bowed as in the act of speaking. 

The lady in gray appeared to join in the conver- 
sation, and they all walked leisurely on towards the 
projecting wall. Will she look up again? I pushed 
my well curled head as far as I possibly could out of 
the window. She held hers, 1 thought, resolutely 
down. I followed them with my eyes, as they step- 
ped along across the pavement. ‘They reached the 
wall. The little child ran quickly out of sight. The 
lady in gray was half concealed. The young lady 
returned to reply to some gallantry of the recruiting 
officer, and once more her eyes were fixed on mine. 
In another moment she was gone, I drew my head 
in hastily, flung my hands before my face, to exclude 
all light, and again in fancy, those beautiful eyes 
beamed brightly upon me, After a few minutes I 
looked up. Crowds of gay passengers still moved 
on the pavement below, and talked, and laughed, and 
looked, as they passed me. Will she come again? 
I took out my watch, it was only 3 o’clock. Again 
{ glanced at the projecting wall, and I followed, ea- 
gerly, each succeeding group, as they emerged from 
behind it. Many a voice deceived me as it approach- 
ed. Many a party turned the corner to disappoint me. 

Four o’clock: she willnot come. I rose from the 
window in despair. As I stood, the sound of a voice 
I had heard beforearrested my attention. There was 
a laugh, and a stamp and a jingling noise, and the end 
of a swordscabbard pointed out beyond the wall. It 
was the recruiting officer. Did he come alone? The 
little child ran forward; the lady in grey put out a 
foot; and again the eyes from the pink bonnet sought 
the window. We blushed crimson. The young lady 
turned to her never failing resource, the recruiting 
officer: [ darted forward, seized my hat, rushed down 
stairs, and followed her. ‘They hadreached the hair- 
dresser’s shop, and they had. stepped before it to ex- 
amine some of his curiosities. The lady in grey 
took the little child by the hand, and walked on.— 
The young ‘ady prepared to follow her; but as she 
moved away, she cast one glance towards the window 
of the inn: it was quite deserted. I neither stirred 
nor spoke, but I saw from her heightened color she 
was aware who stood beside her. She held a small 
nosegay inher hand. She began to pull to pieces the 
flowers which composed it, and she scattered the 
leaves upon the pavement. I stopped to gatherthem. 
A carriage was in waiting at the end of the street; it 
drew up asthe party approached. A footman open- 
ed the door and let downthe steps, and the reeruit- 
ing officer handed the ladies into it. He laid hisarm 
upon the door, and stood and talked for some mi- 
nutes. [twas an open carriage; the young lady was 
leaning thoughtfully against one of the cushions.— 
The officer talked longer; at length he bowed; and 
they drove away. I was standing beforea druggist’s 
shop, supporting myself on the brags railing that pro- 
tected it. As the carriage whirled rapidly past, I 
ventured one last glance at the pink bonnet. She 
was still leaning back against the cushions, and the 
remains of her nosegay were beside her. As she 
passed she extended the hand whiter than snow which 
held it, over the side of the open carriage, pressed 
it for an instant to her breast, her lips, and dropped 
it gently at my feet. Istarted forward to receive 
the precious giit—” 

*€ Oh! don’t believe him,” cried my wife, inter- 
rupting me: ‘it is all a romance; it is indeed, I 
never looked—l never meant—l—~” 

[ interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the hand 
she had extended in the energy of the moment, I 
pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave me. 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK. 


This being the onlychapter, the reader had better peruse it. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Dear and courteous reader—if it were my inten- 
tion to accompany you throughout this eventful his- 
tory, 1 would give you a faithful portrait of myself, 
my habits and manners, for then if you resolved to 
travel with me, and if you found my company dis- 
agreeable, you would have no person to complain of 
but yourself. But as my nephew isto be your guide 
through the labyrinth of this folio, L shall hasten my 
departure, and withdraw myself from public gaze; 
for no vanity has thrust me before you, buts sense of 
duty towards my venerable deceased friend, Dector 
Josiah Kayphausen, and I now acquit myse!f of the 
pledge I gave him on hisdeath-bed. Endearing was 
our intercourse through 2 long life, aud hallowed 
has its memory been. ‘ 

In the sumnter of 1811, my beloved friend closed 
his eyes forever, dying as he had lived, a Christian 
anda philosopher. Age had been wasting him away 
for many years, until the candle which had burned 
so brightly and so long, sunk extinguished into its 


socket. One fine day, about noon, I received a mes- 
sage from him by his black servant Achilles, or, a8 
he was called, by way of abbreviation, Shilly, in- 
forming me that he was very desirous of seeing me. 
I immediately ordered my gig, and was soon on my 
way to the dwelling of my friend, attended by Achil- 
les, who was mounted on ene of his master’s steeds. 
As he was a very respectable negro, I direeted him 
toride alongside of my carriage, that I might eon- 


verse with him by the way. He had been the faith- _ 


ful follower of his master in all his wanderings, evén 
from boyhood to senility, and had imbibed from the 


doctor all his perseverance in research, all his pas - 


tience, and all his mildmess. His hair, or wool, as 
some naturalists plausibly maintain itis, was grizzled, 
and presented a pepper-and-salt-like appearance, or 
that mixture whgh is called irop-gray. His face, 
even I, though partial to the black, eannot denomi- 
nate intellectual. It possessed the usual quantity of 
nasal and labial appendages, and the usual whiteness 
of the teeth which distinguish those who wear ‘the 
livery of the devil,” as my friend, Captain Good- 
heart, of the second continentals, used to designate a 
black skin. But Shilly had a good heart, and a de- 
ferential behaviour towards all whom Dr. Knyphau- 
sen in any manner esteemed, and 1 therefore invited 
him to ride near me. 

** Is your master worse, Shilly?” said I. 

** Qh, mucha worse, and he talk all a while about 
old times on Allegany mountains, and say he go again 
to-morrow; but | ’spec massa nebber go again; old 
Carlo how! all las’ night round de house jus as if he 
old heart break, and when old dog do so, somebody 
die soon.” 

** Dogs often howl in the night, Shilly,” said I; 
‘*it is not a sign of death always.” 

** Massa say so,” replied Achilles— ‘massa know 
all about such tings: and old Carlo he come to me 
an’ lay down at my feet, and he gib one’ery just like 
child, and look up in my face so sorry, that old nig- 
ger nearly crv: so I pat him on he head, and say ‘old 
doggy, massa goin’ to die soon,’ and den he howl 
again, and go and seratch at massa’s door, and lay 
down under he bed, and he wont come away. And 
massa say, Shilly, when I die, take care of old Car- 
lo;’? massa must die afore new moon.”—-Here Achilles 
shook his head very mysteriously, repeating, at in- 
tervals, ** massa must die afore new moon.” 

Reader, pardon my ‘‘ narrative old age;” Achilles 
was the servant of my friend. I concluded that Kny- 
phausen was drawing near his end, beeause his mind 
had begun to wander to the earlier part of his life, 
and, as Achilles informed me, he was perfectly in- 
coherent, save at intervals, on all other subjects, As 
we approached his house, which was situated ona 
small stream which empties into the Hudson, on the 
west side, more than usual stillness seemed to per- 
vade the place. The shutters of the lower part were 
closed; the farming and garden utensils were gather- 
ed ina heap in the barn-yard; nota solitary person 


‘could be discovered around the dwelling, and even 


the dumb animals, missing the kindly offices of men, 
seemed to participate in the general gloom. Having 
given my horse in charge to Achilles, I immediately 
directed my steps to the room of my friend. Whenl 
entered he was in an uneasy slumber, and [ silently 
took my seat near the chair of his old house-keeper, 
who was sitting ina corner, resting her elbow in 
the palm of one hand, while with the other she su 
ported her chin. She was, like myself, stricken in 
years, and the thought of losing her long tried friend 
and benefactor, had rendered her very sad. Mrs. 
Gray had been left a widow at the age of thirty, and 
death had, since that period, takenfrom her her only 
child. She had since found an honest refuge from 
poverty in the house of Dr. Knyphausen, where hev 
superintendence was of the most material necessity. 
Her respect for the doctor had become habitual, 
instead of having been destroyed by their long and 
intimate acquaintance. 

[have heard it said that she had, what is vulgarly 
called, a ‘* sneaking kindness” for the doctor, he 
having been one of her favorites prior to her mar- 
riage; but he had always been so devoted to his mis- 
tress—science, that 1 believe he was never (except 
in one instance) found in the least wavering. Her 
form was erect, and her frame delicate: and although 
the bloom had left her cheek, and her forehead was 
wrinkled, some traces of beauty were still discerni- 
ble in her dark eyes and well-formed features. Lre- 
collect her when she was the belle of the village, and 
that I have always lived a bachelor, is perhaps owing 
to Patty Allison; age, of course, has cured me of my 
folly, but always considered and esteemed Mrs. 
Gray asafavorite, She was, in youth, of a gay and 
lively disposition, which time and old age converted 
into loquacity, and in her company I have spent 
many a sociable evening, at the house of my friend. 
When L entered the room she raised her head, and 
her sad Jook confirmed all my fears. He was as 
L have said, in a light slumber, but at intervals 
his respiration way so difficult that I feared le was 
expiring. In the meantime I conversed, in whis- 
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pers, with Mrs. Gray, who informed me that he 
ad gradually, but perceptibly, grown weaker 
since the morning, and had repeatedly expressed a 
desire to see me. He had talked through the day, 
at intervals, but incoherently, about his travels and 
researches many years ago, but seemed to have no 
consciousness of circumstances which had transpired 
but the day before. Scarcely had Patty, (I should 
say Mr. Gray) informed me of those particulars, 
when the doctor awoke. His eye wandered with a 
vacant gaze around the room, until it rested on my 
countenance, which seemed like an old landmark of 
the mind to point out the division between things 

t and present, for his eye immediately litup with 
a portion of its former intelligence, and showed that 
he was not indulging in the reveries of memory, but 
took a sensible interest in passing events. 


He desired me to be seated at the head of the bed, 
motioned Mrs. Gray to leave the room, and raising 
himself partially on his couch, he said, ‘*‘ I have not 
long to live; my will, you know, is drawn, and J have 
set my house in order. Yonder box contains the 
diary which I kept during all my wanderings, with a 
short memoir of my life to be prefixed to the work. 
He then gave me his instructions in respect to the in- 
tended publication. “It was not right,” he continued, 
** to publish that while I lived, because it had appear- 
ed vanity, but it were sinful to congeal my knowledge 
from the world after my death. 7T6 you I commit the 
task of its preparation. Send a copy to Yale College, 
my alma-mater, and—and—” here he fell back ex- 
hausted. Hisbreath came short and thick, as if his 
spirits were flurried at the approach of death, but it 
was but the pertinacity of nature, which resists dis- 
ease, and even death, to the last; for a man pure of in- 
tentions, and single in purpose, as my friend, could 
have felt no fear in leaving this world of wo to go and 
join the holy band of the * spirits of just men made 

erfect.”” I thencalled Mrs. Gray into the room, as 
r was persuaded from his pulse that he was near his 
ead. Achilles also came, introducing a brother ser- 
vant, and the female cook with him. Carlo, noticing 
a disturbance, came also from his place of rest, and 
raising his fore-feet on the foot of the bed, gazed 
wistfully at his master. We conversed in that sub- 
dued tone which the approach of death always in- 
duces, and if any moved, it was with a stealthy pace, 
lest the passing spirit should be disturbed. Mrs. 
Gray sank into the seat which I had occupied, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, which rested on the bed. 
Achilles gazed on his dying master with an unmoved 
expression of sorrow, and the other domestics with a 
feeling of fear and wonder, while I stood by the bed- 
side, holding my friend’s stiffening hand in my own. 
When | felt his grasp contracted in the extremities of 
life, and saw that he was conscious of my presence, | 
realized the strength of the expression *‘ to smooth 
down the pillow of death.” His pulse gradually 
stopped, his breathing ceased, and the relaxing of the 
Jower jaw told me thatall was over. Carlo, howling, 
left the room, followed by Achilles, whose cheeks 
were wet with tears. Mrs. Gray raised her eyes to 
his stiffened countenance, burst into tears, and again 
burying her face in her hands, exclaimed, ** He is 
gone, sir, he is gone for ever.” ‘‘Better take off the 
spectacles, and put on aclean night-eap,”’ whispered 
the black, who had remained, to the female domes- 
tic; ‘* get new night-eap; massa so thin, old one no 
fithim now. Massa no more, Dinah.” 


There was something in those Jast words ‘‘no 
more’’ that went to my soul. I realized at their sound 
the bitterness of separation, and that agony which 
tongue cannot utter. What now would avail to me 
his instructive learning, his familiar conversation, his 
pure affection? I should never enjoy them more.— 
Ihe friend nearest and dearest to me was gone.— 
**An unit had been struck from the sum of lite,” and 
millions yet remained, butto me that unit was all; 
without it I was a mere cipler. I had barely con- 
sciousness enough to perform the last sad office, to 
straighten his limbs, and to close his eyes; and as I 
pressed his cold hand for the last time, I exclaimed, 
**Farewell, farewell, my friend. ‘Though there be 
many nobler and greater than thoun—though I have 
many friends, nay, kinsmen left, there are none, no 
not one can recompense me for thy loss, thou brother 
of my heart!” 


On the afternoon of the next day, the remains of 
my esteemed friend were committed to the earth 
and I have caused a simple monument to be erected 
over the spot, with an inscription by myself, which 
having been generally admired, modesty forbids me 
to insert. By his will he bequeathed his library 
and cabinet to me, and also recommended to my pro- 
tection Achilles, to whom he had given his freedom. 
Mrs. Gray is employed in her accustomed eapacity 
in my house, I having had oceasion shortly after my 
friend’s decease to dismiss my housekeeper, who had 
lived with me eight or ten years receding that 
event. 


The care of arranging, preparing and copying the 
works of my friend has been intrusted to a suitable 
scientific gentleman, and that of his memoirs to m 
nephew, who, although he be disposed to turn ail 
other things into levity and ridicule, will, I am sure, 
faithfully fulfil this trust. 


Instead ef publishing the doctor’s autobiography 
and diary, as the doctor left them, by his persuasion 
Ihave consented to allow him to throw them toge- 
ther in the form of a connected narrative, but have 
enjoined him in no wise to alter the meaning ef a 
single sentence, or to make a single omission, onl 
whatsoever its form may require.—V. 

rror, 


‘ without hazard, that this advice was listened to. 


A revengeful knave will do more than he will say; 
a grateful one will say more than he will do. _ 


REMINISCENCES, 


FIRST SETTLERS ON THE OHIQ. 

The wars between the first settlers and the Indians 
of North America, resembled in ferocity those. an- 
cient feuds so celebrated in the early minstrelsy of 
Europe; fierce and cruel, they may be described as 
the fermentation arising from the accidental mingling 
of the elements of future nations. 

The settlers, compared with their savage adversa- 
ries of the forest, were a tame, domestic race, and in 
their habits were changed from the warlike practices 
of their feudal ancestors in the old country; but the 
courage and fortitude with which they resisted the 
undaunted aborigines, showed how little in fact the 
children of civilization differ in nature from their 
brothers of the wood, even in those qualities of brave- 
ry and heroism which are supposed to constitute 
the only virtues of the Indians, and of which man is 
supposed to be disarmed as he improves his condi- 
tion. 

A few days after the festival of the new year had 
been celebrated at Waller, now a considerable town 
in the state of Ohio, a number of young men began 
to assemble at break of day in front of the only Tav- 
ern in the village, for the purpose of proceeding about 
fifty miles through the forest to assist in bringing on 
the supplies which had been retarded on the road by 
the open weather. The season had been unusually 
mild, and the snow having thawed in several places, 
the sleighing was often interruped, and provisions in 
consequence were becoming scarce in the settlement. 

As the sun rose, some of the elder inhabitants 
thought that the lowering aspect ef the skies prognos- 
ticated a storm. ‘The young men, however, disre- 
garded their bodings, for they were intent not only 
to perform a public duty but to enjoy a frolic; they 
were however induced by the exhortations of their 
friends to take their blankets and axes, lest they should 
be benighted. Being thus equipped, they set forth 
in high spirits, and about noon arrived where the 
teams with the supplies awaited assistance. 

Hitherto the storm had only threatened; the mist 
hung in fiakes among the topmost branches of the 
trees; and the travellers, careless of the signs, pro- 
longed their stay at the rendezvous more than pru- 
dence would otherwise have warranted. It was long 
past mid-day before they thought of returning home; 
at last they resumed their way, each lessening the 
wagon loads by taking a package on his back. 

‘They had advanced some distance without obser- 
ving any material change in the weather; but soon 
after, the woods became more gloomy, giving them 
reason to apprehend that the fears of their friends in 
the morning had not been groundless; but still they 
entertained hopes of being able to reach Waller be- 
fore the storm would burst. 

Presently small flakes of snow began to fall, which, 
as the wind blew sharply in their faces, were exceed- 
ingly annoying; these, together with the blast, in- 
creased until the travellers were frequently obliged 
to turn their backs to avoid the crue] gusts which 
swept fiercer and fiercer past them. 

When the party were about half way, and the twi- 
light began to darken, some of them proposed that 
they should begin to erect their shanty or shed; but 
it was not till several complained of fatigue, and it 
became evident that Waller could not be ane 

separate was dangerous, for the surrounding forest 
was ‘infested with wolves, which frequently howled 
around them, and two were seen crussing their track 
a short distance in front, and which turned and look- 
ed back, uttering a long and melancholy ery, as if 
grieved to see the band of travellers so numerous. 

The snowy wind was still rising, and no fit place 
for their shanty could be discovered, when one of 
the party, looking round, said that having been out 
hunting in the preeeding fall, he had observed a situ- 
ation well adapted for the purpose; and which he was 
sure could not then be far off. Under his guidance, 
they accordingly left their supplies, and went a little 
way into another part of the forest. 

While they had been thus consulting, the howling 
of the wolves had ceased towards the left hand, but 
was louder and more frequent in the other direction; 
and, as the settlers were hastening forward, they were 
startled by the report of a gun. Nothing afraid on 
their own account, they pushed on to see if they could 
assist its possessor, who, they concluded, was, at that 
advanced hour of the evening, most likely in great. 
danger. In the course of afew minutes they per- 
ceived a man with his back against a tree defending 
himself with the butt end of his gun, against several 
wolves, which were furiously attacking him. 

The animals, on the approach of the adventufers, 
immediately fled; for the American wolves are na- 
turally timid, and never attack a man except when 
pressed by hunger. ; 

The stranger whom they had thus relieved from 
jeopardy expressed his gratitude for their timely as- 
sistance; and the leader of the party heartily invited 
him to accompany them, for the night was darken- 
ing fast. Soon atter, they arrived at a spot where 
the trees appeared to form an amphitheatre. Here 
they cleared a place sufficient for their aceommoda- 
tion, and proceeded to remove the snow; and, having 
felled several saplings that grew near, they sharpen- 
ed their ends and fastened them at equal distances 
between the trees; filling up the space, with boughs 
and branches, with which they also covered the roof. 


They then kindled a fire, and prepared to pass the 


night as comfortable as possible, though the tempest 
was roaring in the forest witha noise like the falls of 
Niagara. It was at this time, as they were sitting on 
the ground round the fire, that the stranger, on being 
solicited, thus began to relate his adventures. 

**T am the son,” said he, ‘of George May, one 
of the first settlers who emigrated into this part of the 
country. Having penetrated further west than had 
previously been done, he fixed his location in the 
vast and lonely district of Carew, a little east of the 
Ohio, nearly opposite to where the fieree tribe of the 
Shawnee Taws have a village, but of whom little 
fears were entertained, as that wide and deep river 
flowed between. We sometimes had, however, 
skirmishes with hunting parties who crossed the 
Ohio, but whom we always defeated, as they had no 
fire arms. Thus several years passed on, and the 
woods around were gradually becoming cleared and 
peopled, but not to such a degree as to restrain our 
savage neighbours from making incursions, which 
retarded the progress of the settlement. 

‘My mother had been dead several years, having 
left my father without any one to assist him, in bring- 
ing up my elder brother and myself, who were then 
very young. Perhaps it is to that cause, I should as- 
cribe our wild and woodland habits; for, even when 
mere children, we often wondered heedlessly in the 
forest,and acquired familiarity with the boldest crea- 
tures that range in unmolested liberty amidst its un- 
frequented and solitary labyrinths. 

‘** One day, after we had nearly reached manhood, 
my brother, who had been out a hunting, returned in 
thie evening with a wounded settler, belonging to a 
farm—the nearest—about twelve miles off; and when 
we had dressed the wounds and gave him some re- 
freshment, he requested to see our father. 


***] asked your sons,’ said the old man, ‘ to bring 
you to me,—tor I grow faint, and I fear my life is 
fast ebbing—in order to warn you of your danger. 
The Indians yesterday made an attack, in great num- 
bers, on our settlement, and after much resistance 
succeeded in overpowering us: what has become of 
my friends I know not, for on these savages rushing 
into the house, I received a blow on the head which 
sent me stunned among the bushes, where I lay some 
time senseless, and on recovering saw only smoking 
ashes where our dwelling had been. Maimed and 
helpless, as you see, I then endeavoured to crawl 
here, shuddering with apprehension lest our remorse- 
less enemies might be with you before me.’ 

‘¢ ¢ What number do the Indians amount to?’ 

Between thirty and forty.’ 

‘¢¢There are only eight men,’ said my father, 
looking anxiously, ‘ in this settlement, besides these 
two Jads and myself. But still we must prepare to 
defend ourselves.’ 

‘*So saying, the old man left us, to give the neces- 
sary directions, which when he had completed, all 
being still quiet, he returned to us again, hoping that 
no assault would be attempted that night. Never- 
theless, when we proposed to retire, he stationed a 
sentinel at a short distance from the house; a wise 
precaution, for in less than two hours afterwards we 
were all roused by the report of the sentiuel’s mus- 
ket, and having armed ourselves, inquired why he 
had given the alarm. His answer was appalling; he 
had seen two Indians, by the glimpse of the moon- 
light, skulking among the trees near the house, and 
had fired at them. 

‘** Upon hearing this, my father said, it might be 
as well if we all watched the remainder of the night. 
Nothing was, however, seen for a long time; and 
some were beginning to think the sentinel had been 
mistaken, when another, pointing out a clump of 
bushes, said softly, that he could perceive several 
Indians gliding behind it, and asked permission to 
shoot in that direction, which being granted, he fired; 
and, to our consternation, a loud war whoop, toge- 
ther with shrieks, arose, and a band of the savages 
discharging their arrows, quickly advanced. 

*¢ My father having told us to reserve our fire till 
he gave the signal, our assailants came rather close; 
but, when the command was given, a sharp and well- 
directed shower of shot was poured upon them. Still 
they continued their attack, until having gained a 
small eminence, they fired again, but with more 
deadiy aim, for two of our party fell fatally wounded. 
By this time we had re-loaded, and eager to revenge 
our comrades, returned the fire with such effect, that 
it sent the Indians yelling back to the woods. 

‘* Having seen enough of their numbers to know, 
that if the man had not exaggerated, there must be 
several yet concealed in the woods, we hoped the 
repulse they had received would deter them making 
another assault, till we should have time to send for 
assistance. ‘The difficulty was, however, to find mes- 
sengers, for the bush was filled with our enemies, 
and for some time, no one volunteered to go. 


‘‘ My father, therefore, called us all together, to, minate my solitary misery. Afier some time, I was | 
consult what might next be done; and my brother and | 


myself seeing the necessity of immediate succour, 
offered to undertake the adventure, to which, after 
some hesitation, the old managreed, Taking up our 
arms, we leftthe house, and proceeded slowly through 
the underwood to the primeval forest at the back of 
it, and by making a circuit, gained the path; but as 
we proceeded, we found every place devastated, and 
saw. that we would have to go so far before we could 
arrive at any farm which could afford assistance, that 
most likely our aid would come too late; we therefore 
resolved to return home. 

‘‘The sun was in the meridian; we had been absent 
many hours, and were so fatigued by our previous 
watching, that rest was necessary, before we could 
again be able to make much speed; but we persever- 


ed, and, having returned to our own clearing, and 
hearing no noise, we imagined that the Indians had 
retreated. How great was our grief and astonishment 
at seeing our home destroyed, and all silence and 
ashes! We still, however, went forward, with a wild 
hope, to discover how it had happened. 

** While looking at the wreck of our habitation, 
our attention was attracted by a loud groan, which 
proceeded from one of the settlers, whom we then 
discovered wounded among the bushes. On approach- 
ing him, he eagerly begged for a little water, which, 
when he had received, partly restored him, and en- 
abled him to tell us what had happened in our ab- 
sence. 

‘* «Soon after you had left,’ said he, ‘ we saw the 
Indians appearing at the skirt of the forest, and in 
greater numbers than before. Your father then re- 
gretted your absence, as in the approaching conflict 


we would be deprived of your aid; but he still en- Ms 
deavoured to keep up our courage by cheering us @ 


with the hopes of your return with succour. 

‘* The Indians, having gathered themselves toge- 
ther, advanced, but with more caution than before: 
by keeping up acontinual discharge of our fire-arms, 
we for some time checked them; when seeing the 
danger of remaining in a body, they separated, and 
rendered our shot less effective. Your father then 
ordered us to suspend firing, till they came nearer, 
or had again united, which unfortunately allowed 
them to advance till we were within reach of their 
arrows, Which they then began to shower upon us: 
under cover of them, a party came almost to the ve 
house. We had, therefore, reason to fear that if 
you did not soon return, we should be overcome— 
our extremity became desperate. We were obliged 
to screen ourselves in every possible manner from our 
enemies, orto rush forth and endeavour to drive 
them back. The latter alternative was adopted. We 
sprung out, and attacked them furiously with the butt 
ends of our guns; but they baffled us by their agility 
and superior numbers, and after a desperate fight, 
compelled us to retreat. Inreturning, | was wound- 
ed by an arrow; and the confusion prevented me 


from being carried off into the house, where my 
companions sought shelter—I thus became a passive, © 


helples spectator. Some of the Indians rushed into 
the house, and their companions povred in upon our 
friends, who had taken refuge there, incessant flights 
of arrows, both by doors and windows. At last the 
house was involved in flames, and the refugees 
throwing open the back door, fled towards the forest, 
and might have escaped, had not another herd of the 
ae sprung up before them, and intercepted their 
ight. 

we The Indians having thus surrounded their 
prey, continued to discharge their bows from a dis- 
tance, which our friends from time to time retaliated 
with their fire-arms, till they were one after another 
struck down. Your father alone remained, and see- 
ing no alternative, ran towards the chief, and shot 
him degd. The Indians seeing their chief fall, ut- 
tered a howl of rage, and rushing upon the old man, 
seized him in their fury, and threw him headlong 
into the flames, without having, according to their 
custom, taken his scalp. They immediately, how- 
ever, scalped our companions, and then taking up 
the body of their chief, retired to the woods, with 
loud and mournful cries.’ 

** This recital exhausted the strength of our only 
remaining friend; and he soon after expired. 


“ My brother and myself, overwhelmed with sor- 
row, our home destroyed, our friends slain, and the 
dreadful doom of our father engraved as it were 
with wounds on our hearts, resolved to quit the fatal 
spot. After wandering about for several days, sub- 
sisting on what we could procure by our guus—one 
afternoon, when the weather was oppressive and sul- 


try, we were surprised at bearing a low moaning © 


among the branches; and at the same time, we ob- 
served several deer trotting past among the under- 
wood. We separated to intercept them; but searce- 
ly had I lost sight of my brother, when a terrific blast 
of wind swept through the forest, and uprooted all 
the trees that were within the scope of its rage.— 
Alarmed at this appalling phenomenon,. the nature 


of which I had often heard deseribed, under thename 


of a windfall, I ran as fast as possible against the blast 
untilsthe tremendous sound of the falling trees was 
Jeft far behind me. 
panic, I endeavoured to return to the spot where I 
had separated from my brother, at the same time 
calling on him aloud by name; but the wind had so 
materially changed the appearance of the woods, that 
after seeking for the place where we parted a long 
time, | was obliged to give up the search, 

“| spent the night among the fallen trees, and 
next morning renewed my search, but in vain. | 
then laid myself down, and implored heaven to ter- 


When I had recovered fromthe @ 


roused from that desolation of mind, by the voices of | 


several persons talking in an unknown language; and 
on looking up, saw they were Indians, but not of the 
Shawnee Taws. One of them noticed me, and, ap- 
proaching, inguired in broken English how I had 


come there; and I informed him of my misfortunes. WB 


On hearing my story, he said, that his tribe were then J 


engaged in a hostile expedition against that fierce J 
horde, and invited me to join his party. ‘The pro- | 


posal had in it the sweetness of comfort—for in my 
forlorn condition, it afforded me a refuge from my 
own sad thoughits, and the chance of revenging my 
father’s death. 1 accordingly started up from the 
ground; and with my rifle, joined the Indians. 


‘© When we reached the banks of the river, we | 
were delayed some time in forming canoes; but 02 | 
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the following afternoon we crossed, and entered the 
land ofour enemies. Hiding our.canoes the 
weeds of the banks, we then stole, in the twilight, 
towards their village, situated near the junction 0 
the Wabash and the Ohio. It was dark when we 
approached it; but by the numerous fires ve 
they were in considerable tiumbers. Some of our 
party were for an immediate attack; but the — 
sal was overruled by the advice of an old sae who 
represented to us that it would bea more a 
ous time when the fires were faded, as then wy a 3 
versaries would have gone to sleep for the night, an 
be more defenceless, We accordingly lay down on 
the ground; and, when at Jast we saw the fires de- 
ining, roseand advanced. 

‘cA tthough taken by surprise, our enemies resist- 
ed us with great bravery, and by their superior num- 
bers repelled usfrom thefield. The darkness, how- 
ever, of the night in the woods, favoured our re- 
treat; and we reached the canoes, where every one 
embarked as quickly as possible. Not so well ac- 
customed to the woods as my companions, I happen- 
ed to be the farthest behind; and before I reached 
the spot of embarkation, the canoes had all pushed 
off from the shore. I had no alternative but to leave 
my arms on the bank and plunge into the, river, 
cailing aloud to be taken up, but this durst not be 
attempted with the crank canoes in the dark, and I 
was obliged to swim across, one of the Indians hold- 
ing me by the skirts of my jacket. 

“The Shawnee T'aws having no canoes.at that place, 
and unable to follow us, soon returned to their vil- 
lage; and next morning by break of day, I returned 
across the river for my arms. On joining the Indians 
again, they received me with many tokens of kind- 
ness; and as I-had then no other object in life to 
which I was attached, I entreated them to let me be 
of their party. To this they readily acceded, and 
with them L had remained several years, when the 
desire returned strong upon me to see the face of 
civilization again; and it was in coming back to the 
settlements, that I was attacked by the wolves, which, 
but for your timely assistance, would soon have 
mastered me.” 

The young men, who were deeply affected by the 
tale of his adventures and sufferings, took him with 
them next morning to Waller. But his habits, by 
the Indian life, had become wild and roving, and, as 
soon as the spring opened, he strayed away again 
into the woods by himself, and they heard of him no 
more. 


LITERARY. 


From the London Literary Gazette of Dec. 24. 


EUGENE ARAM. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” ‘ Paul Clifford,” &c, 3 vols. 
12ino. London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

‘* Ungentle” as our craft is esteemed, and ‘ un- 
gentle” we do not deny that it is—for, heaven knows 
our feelings for the work and our feelings for the 
author are too often at variance—yet it has its plea- 
sures, and among the very highest of them is the pe- 
rusal of a work like this. No one can deny to Mr. 
Bulwer a foremost place among the names which do 
honour to modern literature. His readers may vary 
in their preferences—one may like the lively and ac- 
tual satire of Pelham; a second prefer the poetic 
imagination of the Disowned; a third the deeper con- 
ception and dramatic effect of Paul Clifford; but the 
very fact of these preferences shows how much there 
is from which to choose. It is not in every age that 
we would appeal to popularity as the sure precursor 
of fame, but we may safely in the present time. The 
reading public is now large and enlightened; and 
the public judgment is far more likely to err on the 
side of severity than of eager admiration. The great 
popularity of our author’s works is at least a good 
sign; and though we are free to confess that not even 
a public condemnation could have changed our opi- 
nion of pages which seem to us franght with genius, 
yet we are equally willing to admit that it has been 
a personal gratification (if a critic ean have one) to 
see that the general judgment has so powerfully 
borne out our own. We ought to be more national 
with our countrymen’s literagy triumph than we are; 
and when we find a writer admired and appreciated 
in other lands, (France, Germany, and America, for 
example, where large editions of these works have 
been reprinted, ) it were a good and a high feeling to 
rejoice in the success, and take a pride in that writer 
being of our language and our time. 


Eugene Aram is decidedly the most finished of 
Mr. Bulwer’s productions. An admirably wrought 
out story, of which we never lose sight, gradually 
raises interest,till the feeling becomes equally intense 
and painful. There are scenes, in the third volume 
especially, superior in power and effect to any thing 
he has yet done. Eugene Aram is a fine, a most 
original conception. He is described as *‘a man 
whose whole life seemed to have been one sacrifice 
to knowledge. What is termed pleasure had no at- 
traction for him. From.the mature manhood at 
which he had arrived, he looked back along his youth, 
and recognized no youthful folly. Love he had hith- 
erto regarded with a cold, though not an incurfous 
eve: intemperance had never lured him to a momen- 
tary self-abandonment. Even the innocent relaxa- 
tions with which the austerest minds relieve their ac- 
customed toils, had had no power to draw him from 
his beloved researches. The delight monstrari digito 
—the Bosman of triumphant wisdom—the whis- 
pers of an elevated vanity—existed not for his self- 


dependent and solitary heart. -He was one of those | 


earnest and high-wrought enthusiasts who now are 
almost extinct upon earth, and whom romance has 
not hitherto attempted to portray—men not uncom- 


f | mon in the last century, who were devoted to know- 


ledge, yet disdainful of its fame—who lived for noth- 
ing else than to learn. From store to store, from 
treasure to treasure, they proceeded in exulting la- 
bour; and having accumulated all, they bestowed 
nought—they were the arch-misers of the wealth of 
letters. Wrapped in obscurity, in some sheltered 
nook, remote from the great stir of*men, they passed 
a life at once unprofitable and glorious—the least part 
of what they ransacked would appal the industry of 
a modern stulent; yet the most superficial of mo- 
dern students might effect more for mankind. They 
lived among oracles, but they gave none forth. And 
yet, even in this very barrenness, there seems some- 
thing high: it was a rare and great spectacle—men 
living aloof from the roar and strife of the passions 
that raged below, devoting themselves to the know- 
ledge which is our purification and our immortality 
on earth, and yet deaf and blind to the allurements of 
the vanity which generally accompanies research— 
refusing the ignorant homage of their kind, making 
their sublime motive their only meed, adoring Wis- 
doya for her sole sake, and set apart in the populous 
universe, like stars, luminous with their own light, 
but too remote from the earth on which they looked 
to shed over its inmates the lustre with which they 
glowed.” 

Eugene Aram is, if we may use sucha term, a mi- 
ser of the mind—one who accumulates gold not as a 
means, but as a possession—one who acquires know- 
ledge, of which the mere aequisition is to be its own 
‘exceeding great reward.” Nothing can be well 
more opposed to that display, which is the charaeter- 
istic of our own age. Perhaps the former spirit of 
lonely study might have been more delightful to the 
individual—the present one of diffusion more advan- 
tageous to the many; and it isa strange but true 
thing, that the happiness and interest of one are 
rarely compatible with the happiness and interest of 
the multitude: ourself is the last person for whom 
we can live. 

We know few things more touching than the fol- 

lowing confession, wrung in a moment of pain from 
the lips of the solitary student. — 
_ ** Ah! said Aram, gently shaking his head, ¢ it 
isa life we bookmen lead. Not for us is the bright 
face of noonday, or the smile of woman, the gay un- 
bending of the heart, the neighing steed and the 
shrill trump—the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
life. Our enjoyments are few and calm, our labour, 
constant; but that, isit not, sir?—that, is it not?—the 
body avenges its own neglect. We grow old before 
our time—we wither up—the sap of youth shrinks 
from our veins—there is no bound in our step. We 
look about us with dimmed eyes, and our breath 
grows short and thick, and pains, and coughs, and 
shooting aches come upon us at night—it is a bitter 
life—a joyless life. I would I had never commenced 
it. And yet the harsh world scowls upon us—our 
nerves are broken, aud they wonder we are querulous 
—our blood curdles, and they ask why we are not 
gay—our brain grows dizzy and indistinet—(as with 
me just now,) and, shrugging their shoulders, they 
whisper their neighbours that we are mad. I wish I 
had worked at the plough, and known sleep, and 
loved mirth—and—and not been what I am.” ” 


In a narrative whose unity is so dramatic, it is dif- , 


ficult to make a quotation, without its being either 
unconnected or indistinct; but perhaps the following 
scene, between Aram and the wretched man who 
threatens him with an accusation, will display a part, 
without too much revealing the whole. 


** “It is not easy for either of us to deceive the other. 
Weare men, whose perceptions a life of danger has 
sharpened upon all points: 1 speak to you trankly, 
for disguise is unavailing. ‘lhough I can fly from 
your reach—though I can desert my present home 
and my intended bride, 1 would fain think L have free 
and secure choice to preserve that exact path and scene 
of life which I have chalked out for myself—I would 


| fain be rid of all apprehension from you. There are 


two ways only by which this security can be won; the 
first is through your death—nay, start not, nor put 
your hand upon your pistol; you have not now cause 
to fear me. Had I chosen the method of escape, | 
could have effected it long since. When, monthsago, 
you siept under my roof--ay, slept/—what should 
have hindered me from stabbing you during the slum- 
her? Two nights since, when wy blood was up, and 
the fury upon me, what should have preventcd me 
tightening the grasp that you so resent, and laying 
you breathless at my feet? Nay, now, though you 
keep your eye fixed on my motions, and your hand 
upon your weapon, you would be no match for a des- 
perate and resolved man, who might as well perish in 
conflict with you as by the protracted accomplishment 
of your threats. Your ball might fail—{even now I 
see your hand trembles)—mine, so will it, is cer- 
tain death. No, Houseman; it would be as vain for 
your eye to scan the dark pool into whose breast yon 
cataract casts its waters, as for your intellect to pierce 
the depths of my mind and motives. Your murder, 
though in self-defence, ‘would lay a weight upon my 
soul, which would sink it forever: I should see in 
your déath new chances of detection spread them- 
selves before me—the terrors of the dead are not to 
be bought or awed into silence; 1 should pass frofn 
one persLinto another; and the law’s dread vengeance 
might falPupon me, through the last even yet more 
surely than through the first. Be composed then on 
this point! From my hand, unless you urge it 
madly upon yourself, you are wholly safe. Let us 


ditional security for his owa,safety. 


turn to my seeond method of attaining security. Ir 
lies, not in your momentary cessation from perse- 
cutions; not in your absence from this spot alone; you 
must quit the country—you must never return to it— 
your home must be cast, and your very grave dug in 
a foreign soil. Are you prepared for this? If not, 
I can say no more; and | again cast myself into the 
arms of fate.’ ‘You ask,’ said Houseman, whose fears 
were allayed by Aram’s address, though at the same 
time, his dissolute and desperate nature was subdued 
and tamed in spite of himself, by the very composure 
of the loftier mind with which it was brought in con- 
tact: ‘You ask,’ said he, ‘no trifling favour of a man 
—to desert his country Yrever; but {am no dreamer, 
to love one spot better than another. I should, per- 
haps, preter a foreign clime, as the safer and treer 
from old recollections, if I could live in it as a man, 
who loves the relish of life, should do. Show me 
the advantages I am to gain by exile, and farewell to 
the pale clitfs of England forever!’ ‘Your demand 
is just,’ answered Aram; ‘listen, then! lam willing 
to coin all my poor wealth, save alone to the barest 
pittance wherewith to sustain life; nay, more, I am 
prepared also to melt down the whole of my possible 
expectations from others, into the form of an annuity 
to yourself.” = 

‘These words, aided by a tone of voice and an ex- 
pansion of countenance that gave them perhaps their 
chief effect, took even the hardened nature of House- 
man by surprise; he was affected by an emotion which 
he could not have believed it possible the man, who 
till then had galled him by the humbling sense of in- 
feriority, could have created. He extended his hand 
to Aram. ‘ By ——,’ he exclaimed with an oath 
which we spare the reader, ‘ you are right! you have 
made me as helpless in your hands as an infant. 
accept your offer—if 1 were to refuse it, I should be 
driven to the same courses | now pursue. But look 
you; I know not what may be the amount of the an- 
nuity you can raise. 1 shall not, however, require 
more than will satisfy wants, which if not so scanty 
as your own, are not at least very extravagant ur very 
refined. As for the rest, if there be any surplus in 
God’sname keep it for yourself, and rest assured 
that, so far as Lam concerned, youshall be molested 
no more.’ * No, Houseman,’ said Aram, with a half 
smile, ‘you shall have all I first mentioned; that is, 
all beyond what nature craves, honourably and fully. 
Man’s best resolutions are weak; if you knew J pos- 
sessed of aught to spare, a fancied want might tempt 
you to demand it. Let us put ourselves beyond the 
reach of temptation. But do not fiatter yourself by 
the hope thatthe dowry will be magnificent. My 
own annuity is but trifling, and the half of the dowry 
I expect from my future father-in law, is all that 1 
can at present obtain. ‘The whole of that dowry is 
insignificant asa sum. But if this does not suffice 
for you, 1 must beg or borrow elsewhere.’ “Uhis af- 
ter all, isa pleasauter way of settling business,’ said 
Houseman, ‘ than by threats and anger. And now 
will tell you exactly the sum on which, if L could re- 
ceive it yearly, | could live without looking beyond 
the pale of the law for more; on which I could cheer- 
tully renounce England, and commence the ‘houest 
man.’ But then, mark you,’ must have half settled 
on my little daughter.’ * What! have you a child?’ 
said Aram eagerly, and well pleased to find an ad- 
§ Ay, a little 
girl, my only one, in her eighth year; shelives with 
her grandmother, for she is motherless; and that girl 
must not be left quite pennyless, should 1 be sum- 
moned hence before my time. Some twelve years 
hence as poor Jane promises to be pretty—she may 
be married off my hands; but her childhood must not 
be left tothe chances of beggary or shame.’ ” 


Such is the compact; for its consequences we refer 
the reader to the work itself. We close with one or 
two chance extracts. 

‘There is a certain charm about great superiority 
of intellect that winds into deep afiections, which a 
much more constant and even amiability of manners 
in lesser men, often fails to reach. Genius makes 
many enemies, but it makes sure friends—friends 
who forgive much, who endure long, who exact lit- 
tle; they partake of the character of disciples as well 
as friends. ‘There lingers about the human heart a 
strong inclination to look upward—to revere: in this 
inclination lies the source of religion, of loyalty, and 
also of the worship and immortality which are ren- 
dered so cheerfully to the great of old. And, in 
truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire! admiration 
seems in some measure to appropriate to ourselves 
the qualities it honours in others. We wed,—we 
root ourselves to the natures we so love to contem- 
plate, and their life grows a part of ourown. ‘Thus 
when a great man, who bas engrossed our thoughts, 
our conjectures, our homage, dies, a gap seems sud- 
denly left in the world—a wheel in the mechanism 
of*our own being appears abruptly stilled; a portion 
of ourselves, and not our worst portion--for how 
many pure, high, generous sentiments it contains!— 
die with him, 

Autumn. 

. © Along’the sete and melancholy wood the au- 
tumnal winds crept, with a lowly but gatherin 

moan. Where the water held its course, a damp an 

ghostly mist clogged the air; but the skies were calm, 
and checkered only by a few clouds, that swept in 
long, white, spectral streaks over the solemn stars, 
Now and then the bat wheeled swifuly round, siapest 
touching the figure of the student, as he walked 
musingly ouward. And the owl, that before the 
month waned many days, would be seen no more in 
that region, came heavily from the trees, like a guil- 


nights, half dim, half glorious, which mark the early 
deciine of the year. Nature seemed restless and in- 
Stinct with change: there were those signs in the at- 
mosphere which leave the most experienced in doubt 
whether the morning may rise in storm or sunshine. 

nd in this icular period the skiey influences 
seem to tincture the animal life with their own mys~ 
terious and wayward spirit of change. The birds 
desert their summer haunts; an unaccountable in- 

uietude pervades the brute creation; even men in 
this unsettled season have considered themselves 
more (than others) stirred by the motion, and whis- 
perings of their enius. And every creature that 
flows upon the tide of the universal life of things, 


feels upon the ruffled surface the mighty and solemn 
changes which is at work within its depths. ” 


We have allowed ourselves brief space tc allude to 
the minor characters, a the epithet will searce- 
ly apply to the noble anc beautiful Madeline; but 
we should do scan grace to our entertainment, if we 
did not commend to special favour a certain cor z 
quite “aman of the world.” We have closed these 
volumes with regret—perhaps the highest praise we 
can give them; we also intend reading them again; 
for the attraction of the narrative hurries us too much 
over deep thought and profound knowledge of life, 
in the first instance. Praise and panegyric are too 
often confounded; we admit to having most sincerely 
and warraly bestowed the former; its truth will be 
its best guarantee for the favour of our readers, to 
whom we cordially recommend Eugene Aram. 

We have only to add, that it is dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott, and that a more fitting offering was 
never laid upon his shrine. ‘Tohave done it justice, 
our extracts ought to have been a hundred fold. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

Man was MADE TO Movay,.”—— 
ludeed *tis so, from man’s first stage, 

Until he reach “ that bourne;” 
*Tis deeply graven in life’s page, 

That man was made to mourn. 
Behold yon old man’s furrow’d cheek, 

By grief and sorrow worn; 

’ It tells far more than words can speak, 
That man was made to mourn. ' 


Behold yon abject wretched slave, 
From friends, from country torn; 

Does not his path unto the grave, 
Show man was made to mourn? 


The very wretch who tills your soil, 
You treat with haughty scorn; ee 
Has he no ills save those of toil, 
To cause his soul to mourn? 
' But there’s a hope in mercy giv’n 
To those who live forlorn; 
That there’s a home in yon blue heav’n, 
For those who wretched mourn. 
CLIFTON. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY.—By Epwarp 
Turner, M. D., F. R.S. etc. etc. With Notes, 
by Dr. Bacuz. Published by Grigg & Elliott. 

In this work Dr. Turner has successfully attempted 
to embody, in a condensed and portable form, a 
complete outline of the doctrines upon which the 
science of chemistry is based, together with all the 
recent discoveries, and facts at present known, «In 
the disposition of his subjects, Dr. Turner informs 
us that he has followed the same general affinge» 
ment which he adopts in his lectures. His subject 
is divided into four principal parts. —‘* The first. 
comprehends an account of the nature and properties 
of Heat, Light and Elasticity, the second comprises 
Inorganic Chemistry, and includes the doctrine of 
affinity, the laws of combination, together with the 
chemical history of all the elementary principles hi- 
therto discovered, and of those compound bodies 
which are not the product of organization. Accom- 
panying this portion of the work is a description of 
the individual metals, with a history of their various 
combinations. The third general division of the 
work is Organic Chemistry, a subject which is ably 
discussed under two heads, the one comprehending 
the products of vegetable, the other of animal life. 
The fourth and last part contains brief direetions for 
the properly examining and analyzing different sub- 
stances. 

Having exhibited thus much to our readers of 
the general classification of the subjects discussed ia 
this work, we shall now make a few observations on 


the manner of its execution. Of its merits then, as 


an elementary view of chemistry, it is impossible to 
speak, otherwise than in terms of the highest appro- 


ty thought that deserts its shade. 1 was one of those 


bation. It is a clear, brief and luminous exposition 
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‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


of all that is known in the science, and will be 
adopted not only by the student as his text book, but 
also by the professed chemaist us a work of reference. 

"Phere is no work that we are acquainted with that 
is so well adapted to the lecture room as the one be- 
fore us, and we are informed that professor Hare has 
recommended it to the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania for that purpose. Indeed we are cer- 
tain that as an elementary book, it will in the pre- 
sent state of chemical science, supersede all others: 
as no former production combines such a fund of in- 
formation in so small a compass. The style through- 
out is neat and perspicuous, the illustrations are fa- 
miliarly and happily introduced, and the whole 
execution of the work reflects considerable credit 
upon the author, not only for the master knowledge 
which he bas exhibited upon the subject, but for the 
elegant manner displayed in its disposal. 

The notes by Dr. Bache, are confined principally 


to the correction of errors, which have escaped the 


notice of the author. He rarely differs from him in 
opinion, and the occasion for critical remarks are 
but few. In conclusion, we cordially commend the 
work as an able performance, and can confidently 
recommend it to the student of chemistry, as a book 
which will greatly facilitate his studies in that in- 
teresting and beautiful science. A.C. D. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Fesruary 11, 1832. 


Acents.—A considerable time has elapsed, since 
we have heard from several of our agents. ‘Those 
who have collected subscriptions on our account, 
would confer a favour by remitting the same to the 
publisher, as we have forwarded bills to most of our 
subscribers who are in arrears; and it is necessary 
that they who have paid should be credited to that 
effect. 


HOW WILL THE PEERS BE GAINED? 

This is the title of an eloquent article in the last 
number of the London New Monthly Magazine. It 
is supposed to be from the pen of Bulwer, its editor, 
and has evident resemblances to his style. ‘The 
whole of it is too long for our columns, but we can- 
not omit a notice of some of its positions, with an 
extract. The writer adopts for his signature ‘44 


Reforming Member of Parliament,”—and likens 


his position to that of the soldier of Toulouse, who, 
as he stretched himself to sleep, after a hard day’s 
work, upon a barrel of gunpowder, exclaimed— 
*¢ Pleasant lounging this!”? The figure is a good one 
and forcible; for the reformers, during the proro- 
gation of Parliament, must slumber insecurely. The 
Ministers have accepted office under the pledge ot 
giving the people reform, and if that reform is not 
yielded, wo to the ministers, to the government, to 
the bishops, to the peers, to the present condition of 
the country! Hear this writer:— 


~ Do not flatter yourself, ze who live in London, 
in the midst of indolent and aristocratic traders, that 
you know any thing of the wnallayed and angry spirit 
t is’abroad among the rural population—abroad in 
Kent, in Sussex, in Norfolk. Mount your horse-- 
go down among that population—talk to yon grim 
‘antl sturdy labourer, who has got his notions of poli- 
tics from some itinerant demagogue hot with strange 
mixtures of Owen and Paine—he, once a follower of 
others, is now perbaps the leader of men—who, how- 
ever originally honest, are necessarily soon mis- 
ided. How can it be otherwise with men to whom 

e parish is the chief support, and discontent is the 
only tutor? Men of this sort do not greatly want a 
partiamentary reform. Their hatred is not to pro- 
rty in boroughs so much as to property in general. 
ut these poor and misjudging creatures are not yet 
dangerous in the aggregate;—the aggregate, thank 
heaven! wants a head, an organization, a single and 
developed purpose. ‘Therefore—yes, lordsand com- 
mons, high and low, rich and poor, one with another 
—let us tremble lest so large a mass of men, easily 
led and inflamed, ever obtain that head—that 
zation—that purpose. How can they obtain these? 
Look at Birmingham—at Sheffield. The answer js 
clear. By a union with the greater enlightenment, 
the more systemized brotherhood of the manufactur- 
ing towns, How could that union be brought to pass? 
By reform despaired. How would its possibility be 
averted at‘Onee? By reform obtained! ‘he agricut- 
tural labourer, I mean he who is ill off and discon- 


tented—the labourer of Norfolk and Kent —does not 


zealously require reform;—the manufacturer does, 
But the agricultural labourer of that tribe wants dis- 
turbance—and the manufacturer will brave disturb- 
ance if he can get reform by no other means. Here, 
then, is the chain of alliance. Had the lords passed 


the bill, that chain would have been broken: silently, 
but not less strongly, have itslinks been now rivetted, 
The sole evil to the manufacturer is, not that the bill 
should be lost—it is an evil to him that the bill should 
be delayed. He may stifle now—can he stifle for 
long his discontent at the increasing and fearful stag- 
nation of trade which that delay produces? Will there 
not to other stimuli soon be added the stimulus of 
want? The worse men’s present condition the greater 
their desire of change. You may compound matters 
safely with stern politicians, but not with a despair- 
ing poor. 

Thus, then, is the state of the country. Public 
business arrested, trade stagnant, the manufacturing 
towns silent, intent, disciplined, prepared; the agri- 
cultural districts burthened with a population of fierce 
paupers, to whom we cannot give the work, that 
would occupy their minds, and whom we have de- 
nied the education that might soften;—the two houses 
of parliament ina real and hostile collision;—a vague 
and unsatisfied apprehension as to the result in the 
minds of both parties;—the eyes of the nation fixed 
on the ministers—distrusting their intentions, aud 
suspicious of their power. 


He then proceeds to discuss the probable chances 
of passing the bill. Forty-one made the majority of 
the House of Lords against the bill. How are the 
ministry to recover that number to their own course, 
or so to divide it as to render their measure trium- 
phant? This is the question of all tongues—this the 
riddle that all attempt, but in vain, satisfactorily to 
solve. If the bill is rejected a second time, the mi- 
nisters must resign; and if the people, instead of act- 
ing with the government, shall, by a change of mi- 
nistry, be induced to act against it, what then? Clouds 
and darkness rest upon the solution to such a ques- 
tion. Yet the bill has been once rejected, and Earl 
Grey is still in power. This holding on to power, 
pledges him to pass the bill on its second introduc- 
tion to the Lords. If he is not able to effect its suc- 
cess, will he deceive the people longer in an effort to 
accomplish an object to which he knows himself inca- 
pable? The Magazine writer says—‘‘ Lord Althorp 
confesses, or rather boasts, with Cicero and with Fox, 
that he loves popularity. Lord Grey, not enamoured 
of popularity, is proverbially tenacious of honour. 
Either tendency in a statesman is like pride in a wo- 
man—the corrobrative of virtue or the substitute. I 
confide, then, in ministers. I believe they have made 
up their minds that the next reform bill must be car- 
ried through the lords—I believe they have made up 
their minds that all the necessary measures shall be 
taken. What, then, you cry again, will they make 
fifty or sixty peers immediately? are they taking ad- 
vantage of this recess to look out for them? are the 
patents preparing?--nay, prepared? No--I do not 
believe this at present will be the ministerial mea- 
sure: what, then, will they be able to neutralize the 
bishops—and will they buy over, by the base lures 
of place and power, some of the peers!—I do not 
think they will have great success here, either;—I 
think scarce one vote will be won from the bishops, 
nor two votes silenced:—and I think that among all 
the lay peers, mere sordid inducement will not at 
this moment, with the lynx eye of the public and the 
stern inquisition of the press directed to that body, 
obtain the barter of three votes: what is more, the 
corruption they strive to efface from the commons, I 
doubt greatly whether ministers could gracefully or 
wisely exercise in the lords. What, then, will be 
done? How will the majority be gained?” _ 

This question is answered by Bulwer in a method 
far from satisfactory to our understanding. He says 
the opposition to reform, as manifested by the peers, 
was for the most part high-minded, and of an en- 
larged temper—that the principle of obstinate anti- 
reform so visible in the commons was scarcely re- 
cognized among the peers. Nearly all acknowledged 
the necessity of some reform—many more objected to 
isolated defects in the plan, who are, nevertheless, 
strong reformers. ‘These, it is supposed, might be 
coneiliated by slight deviations from the old bill. One 
or twombre haughty, but not liberal noblemen; not 


Organi- | "adverse to concession, but chafed’by seeming intimi- 


dation, and induced by the ery of a faction to consi- 
der the warnings of the press, or'the cautions of the 
lower house, or an indisereet vehemence iff petitions, 
as a general attempt to substitute menace for reason- 
ing, may have wished to show a firmness in a first 
refusal, but may have wisdom not to show obstinacy 
to a second. A third sect of individuals, of more 
unpopular tenets, have been taught to consider the 
cry for reform a momentary ebullition. Every month 
of perseverance—patient, steady, unrelaxing perse- 
verance on the part of the people, is an incontro- 


vertible proof of the fallacy of this conception; they 
can no longer hug this belief, when the people and 
the bill appear a second time before them. There 
is a fourth, and far more numerous party, among the 
majority, who will recognize the wide difference be- 
tween rejecting the bill once, and rejecting it twice. 
Others, again, may have opposed the bill, thinking 
that on the first rejection, the ministers would have 
retired, and thus the power to control the govern- 
ment, and to substitute what they pleased for the 
present reform bill, would have reverted to their own 
party. From these causes, it is presumed by this 
writer, that changes enough will have taken place to 
render the measure triumphant, without a resort to 
the creation of an unusual number of new peers. 
‘¢ However,” he adds, ‘‘there is a difficulty in find- 
ing sixty proper persons for peers, which does not 
sufficiently strike the public. Elder sons of peers 
are not as abundant as blackberries; and very few 
among them would consent to figure in so numeroys 
a creation. Nor would the haughty race of great 
country gentlemen, from whom peers are usually 
made, like, especially in these critical times, to ac- 
cept an equivocal, and with the peers, an obnoxious 
title; the occasion and the number of the creations 
taking away all individual honour in the promotion. 
I know that this difficulty does exist. To this it will 
be answered by the country—‘If you cannot find 
proper persons for peers, take improper persons, ra- 
ther than expose us to the chance of revolution.’ 
Very well—certainly, if necessary—but it would be 
better, if possible, to pass the bill without it.” 

From these views and suggestions, the reader will 
perceive the difficulties and dangers by which Earl 
Grey is surrounded. We give the conclusion of the 
article from the Monthly. The idea of infusing new 
strength into the peerage by an infusion into its body 
of sixty new members, and thus preserving it from 
decay and death, by the nature of its inveterate aris- 
tocracy and old age, is at once new and beautiful; 
and calculated, better than any thing we have seen, 
to appease the old peers for the addition. 


Within at furthest a fortnight after the introduc- 
tion of the New Bill in the lower house, ministers 
must decisively know their exact strength in the 
upper—if then it should be found that new allies 
among old foes are not to be gained, that a large 
creation of peers is necessary, we may rely upon it 
that that creation will be made. On the probable 
chance of that creation the ministers must have 
counted when they brought in the bill, and when 
they adhered to office after its loss. On that chance 
the king also must have counted, when he retained 
his reforming ministers, and prorogued his reform- 
ing commons. The ministers aud the king must 
then have resolved on that creation if necessary. To 
execute any measures, men want but two things—the 
wish and the power. We have from the king the 
most open assurance—we have from the ministers 
the most solemn pledge—of their common wish. 
The power they have. What then is wanting’—No, 
WE MAY CONSIDER THE BILL AS ALREADY PaSsED!— 
WITHOUT A NUMEROUS CREATION OF PEERS IN ALL 
LIKELIHOOD—WITH THAT CREATION, IF INDISPEN- 
SABLE. IN EITHER EVENT SUCCESS IS CERTAIN, BE- 
CAUSE IT IS CONSTITUTIONAL. 

But the creation of sixty new peers, if necessary, 
to carry this bill, will be you say, a vital blow to the 
peerage. A second rejection of the reform bill will 
be a blow far more vital !—It is well remarked by the 
sagacious and wise writer, to whom we are indebted 
for the valuable article that enriches this number— 
** On the discussions on the French peerage”—‘ that 
an aristocracy mast be popular with the country in 
which it exists in order to last—that all history pro- 
claims the truth.’ The infusion of sixty men, who 
are the echoes of a grave and settled opinion, into a 
legislative chamber, which at present had no effec- 
tive sympathy in that opinion, may perhaps be a far 
wiser course for the preservation of the aristocracy, 
than a superficial observer may readily perceive. It 
thay tend exactly to effect that congeniality of senti- 
ment which must always, even in countries the most 
despotic, exist between the governors and the go- 
verned. Mr. Pitt’s peers echoed the public opinion 
of that day, which, on the whole, influenced by a 
system of terrorism, was anti-liberal. To create 
peers, that by now echoing public opinion, may re- 

resent in the house of lords the due change of pub- 
ic opinion, may be a shock at first to that ates 
but a shock, like some that are recommended by 
wise physicians to the physical frame, operating ra- 
ther as a restorative than an injury, and giving a new 
elasticity and youth to the grand’principle of its ex- 
istence. 
A Reronminc MemBeER OF PARLIAMENT. 


PEERS OF FRANCE, 

The abolition of the hereditary peeragé'in France 
appears to have excited little interest among the Pa- 
-risians, notwithstanding the vehement discussion that 
preceded it. ‘The people had so long considered this 
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measure as necessary, they felt if not as as a triumph 
of principle when it occurred. There wasn eyi- 


dent indifference on the subject; but it resembled the | 


indifference of men who had maturely considered its 
importance, and would be content with nothing short 
of a total abrogation of hereditary legislators. They 
viewed it as a simple act of justice, and were deter- 
mined to obtain it—peaceably, if they could—forei- 
bly, if they must. 


EUGENE ARAM—THE NEW BULWER NOVEL. 

We give a notice of this new novel, from the pen of 
Bulwer, with some extracts, for which we are indebted 
to the London Literary Gazette. The Harpers have 
this work in press, and will issue it as speedily as 
possible. Several of the English papers pronounce 
this new novel the best of Bulwer’s productions. If 
it but equals the Disowned or Paul Clifford, it will 
find thousands of readers and admirers in this coun- 


try, where the author of Pelham is an especial fa- 
vourite. 


THE SMUGGLERS. 

The Harpers of New York, have just republished 
anew novel with this title, which is pronounced 
strongly written, and full of interest. The New 
York American says of it, ** The old fashion of 
keeping up a mystery till the end of the story, which 
Mr. Cooper has so successfully adopted in his writ- 
ings, is with equal success followed by the author of 
the Smuggler,and his plot is not easily fathomed until 
you approach the end of the book. His scenes and 
characters are most of them out of the beaten track 
of Fiction, and his own reflections upon them, relish 
of a mind that has not been emasculated by devoting 
its powers to illustrating the vapidity of Almack’s 
and Regent’s Park. While the course in which the 
incidents succeed each other, keeps the reader’s in- 
terest awake, the manner in which they depend 
upon each other is improbable, and the story, un- 
necessarily protracted in some places, falls off at 
the end, and, though told in general with unflagging 
spirit, is but feebly brought to a conclusion. Yet 
with all these marks of haste, there is much ingenui- 
ty in the construction of the tale, and some scenes 
are wrought up with almost thrilling pathos. The 
character of the hero is strongly conceived, and vi- 
gorously executed, and it stands well relieved by the 
various portraits around him. It is contrary to our 
principles to give the reader an insight into the story, 
and we therefore make no extracts which may give 
him aclueto it. In the first of the passages quoted 
below, we were struck with the strange and some- 
what orignal train of ideas which are struck out from 
the breast of a half frantic father, by the sight of a 
dead infant, when cheated of his paternal hopes by 
its untimely birth. The second quotation describes 
well the unhappy and enduring effect of a single de- 
gradation, upon a haughty spirit, as influencing alike 
its public and private views of things. Both passages, 
though, thus detached, the style may seem extray-. 
agant, are powerfully written. 

The still-born infaut—my infant, and mine at twen- 
ty years of age, lay on my knees, while one of its 
mother’s hands were clasped in one of its father’s. 
I had drawn a deal table close to me, and put the 
rusblight upon it, so that all the rays the wretched 
taper could lend fell upon the baby’s face.. Hours 
had passed. I had no more tears to shed; or, more 
truly, they eould not come; the heavy pain of unex- 
hausted anguish struck in my breast and throat; and 
thus gazed and gazed upon my child, until—it was 
a strange and some may think an unfeeling fancy— 
until—at last expressing a long though fitful revery— 
I demanded of myself, why should £ mourn for this 
little creature? tme mourn for the dead alone— 
its mother here at my side,—but not for it, the un- 
born, aye, unborn, although delivered of the womb 
—the unbreathed, the little spirit which has never 
been of this world, and hardly ever abstracted from 
ahigherone. And then, Graves, I felt deep awe fall 
upon me, arresting fora time even my auguish,— 
deep awe, uncertainty, mystery.—No, it was not 
death, though so like it. Death comes when life 
goes: life lived in this life. But the beauteoue little 
out-turned lips I looked on had never moved or flut- 
tered withan earthly breath; the little silken eyelids 
had never been upraised to admit a ray of our sun’s 
light; the little unseen, unknown eyes they curtained 
had never beheld an earthly object, the little cars 
heard an earthly sound, the little Jimbs felt an earthly 
touch. I held not upon my knees the mortal relics 
ofahuman being. And what held I then? The 
machine prepared for the reception, and impulses, 
and powers of that being; or, half-prepared, and now 
re-ordained, never, in this life at least, never to be 
used, never acted upon. Or, in my passing view, 
did I gaze on any thing more real, with regard to 
breathing existenee, than might be a sculptor’s miar- 
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ble copy of those limbs and features? Yes! and I 
trembled. Yes! for that would be acopy. Anda 
copy of what master hand! and marble—and here on 
my knee was another material! And I should not 
think of surface merely, but of the wondrous struc- 
ture, through its length and depth, through and 
through, of that material! I felt my breath come 
short. The nerves and bleod now thrilled along my 
head at the thought of touching, fresh from God’s 
formation, a receptacle, an habitation for mortal life, 
which had not yet, and never could be, endowed with 
that life. ‘I'o nurse the corpse of my infant, my dead 
infant, would not have been strange, however ago- 
nizing,—strange to as a man, & living man; but to 
nurse this little—waar? Oh! again and again I 
said to myself, ** Yes, there, upon the face, so still, 
so unused, and yet so wise and powerful”—( Graves, 
sageness and power were awfully conveyed by the 
baby’s features )—‘‘ there is the expression of flesh 
and blood, and bone and muscle, prepared for the 
action upon them of a spirit of good and greatness, 
but of flesh and blood, and bone and muscle, which 
yet have not received that action!” 

Well, Graves, what has this made me? You have 
seen what, so far as regards my intereourse with the 
world and my friends; therefore I need not answer: 
but L suppose your ‘* something or other” is now 
explained. But within? Desolate, Graves, desolate 
an‘l fear-stricken; and yet evil and savage, too. How 
am I to make you understand? I apprehend ’tis not 
in my power to do so; but I will give you one abid- 
ing thought or sensation of my bosom, apart from 
its mere griefs, I never lay down my head to sleep 
at night, I never awake in the morning, without 
being conscious of a stifled but dense rage against 
man. pg en | I whisper when I am alone, 
‘¢ neither she nor I had mercy at their hands!” And 
then this prepossession takes many shapes at differ- 
ent times, some of them doubtless (though I had ra- 
ther say perhaps) unjust and visionary. For exam- 
ple, 1 occasionally feel the dislike of the poor man 
against the rich, so common, as I have assured you, 
throughout England at present, although indulged 
by persons more absolutely inferior in society than 
lam. I believe that one occurrence of tyranny to- 
wards me in Northumberland, where I was a stranger 
and pennyless, inspires, and ever must inspire the 
morbid feeling. Alas, Graves, a source of humilia- 
tion and degradation which [ can never vent in re- 
venge—pardon me the word, in self-assertion—has 
its influence upon me. And could the fretting and 
irritation of my previous life, on account of the dis- 
appointment and wrongs of my father, | may add 
myself, have prepared me for being so affected by 
the outrage? Another impression has been directly 
made, which f cannot help permitting to sink deep. 
You know it from our conversations together, aud 
you have seen it in the form of a mere reasoning 
theory, though now I fear you will suspect it of per- 
sonal prejudice. You may be wrong, however. Jt 
is not because a man’s observation of public injustice 
is first aroused by his individual experience of it, that 
he is unfitted to become its denouncer on broad and ge- 
neral grounds. ‘Therefore, even with the know- 
ledge you have of me, I again tell you that I consider 
our present state of parish laws a curse to our coun- 
try, and before you again appear as their advocate 
you must live more out of London. And it is not 
merely to the instance of their administration which 
affects myself, but to their whole influence and work- 
Ing that I now address my denouncement. I will 
not **utterly overpower you” by renewing here my 
doubts of the wisdom, the justice, or the mercy of 
other laws made by the rich against the poor; but I 
must say that 1 would not arm a gang of ruffian game- 


_ -preservers against a gang of hungry or needy, or even 


ruffian’ (for the word involves its own argument) 
poachers, for all the pheasants that ever flew, and 
all the hares that ever ran; no, nor arm a cutter, nor 
a crew of men-of-war’s men against a smuggling 
lugger for the aes of paying annually (if it were 
possible by such means) the whole thirty-something 
millions of interest of the national debt. And now, 
Graves, do not accuse me of a mistake; the revenue 
laws are not levelled against the poor exclusively: I 
know that very well: and yet I denounce them too, 


as deeply pernicious to the morals and the happiness 
of England. 


It will be seen by the calls for meetings, inserted 
in the daily journals, that our citizens are up 
and doing with regard to the celebration of the ap- 
proaching anniversary. The Blacksmiths and White- 
smiths, the Victuallers, the Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, the Cordwainers, the Clerks and the Young 
Men, have all called meetings for the purpose of 
making suitable preprations to join in the procession. 
We trust that each trade and profession will wear 
suitable decorations and badges, and the day be kept, 


as it promises to be, in a manner truly worthy of the 
immortal patriot whose birth it commemorates. 


The influenza still prevails in ourcity, judging from 
the weekly statement of deaths. Eight persons, it is 
recorded, died of influenza during the past week.— 
The total number of deaths is given asi41. Among 
the causes, we notice twelve by searlet fever, twelve 
by convulsions, nineteen by consumption, and three 
by madness from rum. 


The following beautiful lines are probably the pro- 
duction of a young wife. They come to us in a fair 
hand, though the penmanship is somewhat tremulous. 
We trust the picture so feelingly drawn is altogether 
one of imagination. 

THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
So late! and still alone! Ab, where is he 
Who vowed so oft to cheer with love each eve? 


To make the hours with varied pleasures flee, 
And still, forever, fondly true to be? 


Where is he now, while here alone I grieve? 
Alone ? Ah, yes! ’tis ever thus:—alone, 
While he sits fondly by another’s side; 
And she, that fair, but false and cruel one, 


‘Thrills to his winning and low whisper’d tone— 


‘The tone that won his now neglected bride! 


And now he breathes, and in a willing ear, 
The vows of love he swore, and broke, to me!— 
Those vows, alas! I blushing joyed to hear, 
And thought—ah! think not ¢hou’—those vows sin- 
cere! 
False to a wife, can he be true to thee? 


Oh! how my bosom beat, that joyous night, 
When from my childhood’s happy home J stole, 


Tohim my hand, my heart, my all to plight! 


How fond were then his tones! his smile how bright! 
And Il—how wild with rapture thrilled my soul! 


Now! now! forgot!—forsaken! Can it be? 
Am I the one—the happy one—to whom 

He vowed eternal love? Ah, hark! ’tis he! 

No, no—’tis but the fierce wind’s chilly glee:— 
Would that it howl’d above my silent tomb! 


How cold!—and famine, too, with shrivell’d brow, 
Is in my cheerless solitude. Mychild— — 
How —_ how wan, thy smile! °’Tis well that 
thou, 
Deserted one, can’st never, never know, 
The pangs that make thy hapless mother wild! 
ARABELLA. 


Tae Deatu or Posse.—The Charleston Cou- 
rier has the annexed paragraph:—“The Count de 
Posse, said to be the friend, kinsman and companion 
in arms of Napoleon, who has been for two or three 
years a wanderer in North America, and who during 
the past summer found his way to Texas, while on 
his way from Brazoria to Mexico, put a period to his 
existence at Bexan, some time in October last. The 
account states, that just before the fatal moment, and 
while he stood on the bank of the San Antonio pre- 
meditating the last desperate act of his sad life, he 
called to hima shepherd boy who happened to be 
near, and giving him his splendid watch, his rings 
and trinkets, (keepsakes and relics of happier days!) 
bade him carry them to the Alcalde, in order, it is 
supposed, to satisfy the demands against him. This 
last duty performed—his accounts with this world 
thus closed—he applied the fatal pistols—one to each 
ear—as he stood with his back to the stream, intend- 


ing probably, that his body should fall in, and thus 
further trouble about him be saved.”’ 


The New York American mentions the arrival in 
that city from Paris of another distinguished musi- 
cian, Mr. E. Brugiere. He designs to give lessons 
in singing, with accompaniments on the piano. 


A correspondent of the Tioga Gazette, when re- 
cording an accident which recently occurred in that 
neighbourhood, commences thus:—‘* On Tuesday 
morning last, ere the sun had arose to gild the east- 
ern horizon, and most of our citizens were encircled 
in morpheus’s sweet embrace, a most distressing ac- 
cident oceurred in our village.” 


The Nashville Herald, edited by Wilkins Tan- 
nehill, Esq. has entered upon its second volume. It 
is a weekly Journal of the largest size, well printed, 
and ably conducted. 


The weekly New York Courier, commenced on 
the fifteenth of last month, is the largest weekly news- 
paper issued in this country. It contains a great 
variety of foreign and domestic intelligence, and is 
issued at three dollars per annum. 


The number of the New Monthly Magazine for 
January, is announced to contain the memoirs of 
Prince ‘Talleyrand, supposed to be from the pen of 
Bulwer, the editor. 

We observe that the recent anniversary of the 
birth-day of Robert Barns has been celebgated in va- 
rious places throughout the country, with amore than 
ordinary Gegree of felicity, 


James Camack, Esq., for the last thirteen years 
editor of the Georgia Journal, has retired from that 
establishment, 


‘Sir Ralph Esler” is the title of a new novel on 
the eve of publication by Leigh Hunt. Miss Lan- 
don’s novel of Romance and Reality, was announced 


as published in London in the latter part of Decem- 
ber. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

The rapid spread of the Cholera throughout Eng- 
land has been conducive of much alarm; but we think, 
in many instances, unwarrantable fears have been 
expressed with respect to its futality. Sunderland, 
Newcastle, and Gateshead have been wisited with 
this scourge more terribly than any other places. At 
Sunderland,*from the first appearance of the disease 
in October, to the twenty-eighth of December, there 
were five hundred and twenty-eight cases—of these 
one hundred and ninety-seyen eventuated fatally. 
The population of this place is estimated at from 
fifteen to twenty thousand: and from the occupation of 
the mass of the people, and the poverty and distress 
frequent among many of them, would render it espe- 
cially unfortunate in staying the spread of the dis- 
ease. The population of Newcastle is supposed to 
amount to forty thousand: the number of cases re- 
ported are two hundred and eighty-six—ninety-seven 
deaths. Gateshead, where it seems its ravages have 
been greatest, is a suburb of Newcastle, situated on 
the opposite side of the Tyne, and has fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants: one hundred forty-three cases have 
been mentioned, and fifty-fivedeaths. ‘Thus we see, 
that out of a population of seventy thousand there 


‘| have been three hundred and fifty-one deaths attri- 


buted to this malady. Whether this mortality is 
to be considered great, we cannot pretend to speak 
with certainty, not having any particular data to en- 
able us to form a correct opinion: but if our memory 
serves us aright, we have seen in the health reports 
of this city, nearly as startling records attributed to 
epidemics which excite neither terror norfear. We 
do not wish to be understood as believing there is no 
cause of alarm, or that na precautionary measures 
are necessary; yet, at the same time, we think any 
undue excitement would be quite as detrimental in 
the exd. We have the assurance of a highly respect- 
able physician, that the faculty generally, in this 
country, are in full possession of all the facts in rela- 
tion to the origin, diffusion, and symptoms, besides 
the most effective manner of treating the disease, in 
whatever country it has made its appearance. Nor 
are we less gratified to learn, that a work is shortly 
to be put to press, comprising an authentic and com- 
plete histery of the Cholera, as well as the means of 
prevention and cure. This work is the labour of 
gentlemen distinguished in their profession, and has 
been collated from the most unquestionable sources. 


~ 


BURKITES. 

Three individuals were lately tried and convieted, 
in one of the London courts, for the atrocious crimes 
of murdering a woman and a boy, for the sole pur- 
pose of realizing profit by disposing of their bodies 
tothe surgeons for anatomical uses. So great was the 
interest taken in the issue of this trial, that many of 
the nobility secured seats in the court room at a very 
early hour; and the number of fashionable ladies who 
were present, and attired in full ton, is said to have 
been considerable. One of the journalists, when de- 
scribing the appearance of the ladies’ head-dresses, 
likens them to a garden of cauliflowers. 

It seems these wretches were professed body- 
snatchers, and maintained themselves by robbing the 
grave of its dead. Finding this mode attended with 
considerable hazard, they had recourse to the inhu- 
man ahd cruel expedient of enticing unfortunate and 
miserable outcasts to their homes, under the pretence 
of alleviating their wants: when there, they induced 
them to drink beer or brandy, mixed with large po- 
tions of landanum, which soon caused a let»argic 
stupor, and deadened their faculties. The then 
took this opportunity to consummate their diabolical 
schemes, and suspended their victims by the feet, in 
a well, until life was exiinct. One of these misere- 
ants, calling himself Bishop, made, the day previous 
to his execution, a confession of the whole affair: he 
averred, though rumour has greatly magnified the 
number,.that two only had suffered within his know- 
ledge—but he mentioned having made the attempt 
with or two or three men, who made their eseape, 

_ The manner in which they were detected is this: — 
Immediately after murdering the boy, they sallied 
forth to sell the body. Finding some difficulty in 


getting their price, they had occasion to call on seve- 
ral different persons; and failing to dispose of it that 
night, asked and obtained permission to deposit it at 
one of the places where they had stopped, till next 
day. Calling as stipulated, they agreed to the price 
then offered. The person who bought it, said he had 
nothing less than a fifty pound note, with the excep- 
tion of some.loose change; which they were willing 
to take, and would call again for the balance. This 
was not acceded to, and the note was sent to be 
changed. The man returning, was accompanied with 
officers of the police, who immediately seized the 
culprits,and had them secured. It is more than pro- 
bable that suspicion was excited by the appearance 
of the murdered woman, they had formerly sold— 
the physicians no doubt being assured she could not 
have died a natural death, and rendered more cau- 
tious in their dealings with these characters since the 
affair of Edinburgh, determined to make an example, 
and intimidate the vicious from attempting the like 
infamous and inhuman mode to supply their necessi- 
ties. That physicians must know what caused the 
death of those whose bodies are submitted to their - 
scrutiny, no one can gainsay—else wherefore admit 
their evidence at an inquest: but the difficulty of ob- 
taining subjects, makes it their interest not to be too 
inquiring in that respect. 

The confession of this wretch develops a routine 
of bestial drunkenness and debauchery, in the highest 
degree revolting to the least shadow of morality or 
decency. Lamentable it is, indeed, to find that hu- 
man nature could become so sunk in infamy, as to 
take away the life of a fellow creature for the bare 
means of pampering his vicious propensities. May 
it not, however, be instrumental in removing a fool- 
ish and bigotted superstition, and induce government 
to devise some means of supplying the faculty—for 
it is necessary to the advancement of science, that the 
anatomical schools should be supplied with subjects. 
There is no assertion that carries its own proof with 
it more forcibly than this--surgeons must either 
MANGLE DEAD BODIES OR LIVING ONES, 


The London Medical Gazette, has this anecdote, 
in regard to the Cholera:—* A few days ago, Ma- 
gendie, in returning to Paris from his visit to Sun- 
derland, was asked by a distinguished physician in 
London, what he thought of Cholera? ‘I think,’ 
(said Magendie) ‘that itis a disease which begins 
where others end—with death!” ” 


Dr. W. Wilkinson of Charleston, has presented 
two hundred dollars to captains Seaman and Still- 
well of Staten Island, for their exertions in rescuing 
his son, among others, from the wreck of the ship 


President, recently lost in the neighborhood of New 
York. 


The legislature of Ohio have very properly disa- 
greed to a proposition brought forward in that body 
by Judge Pearse, to introduce the barbarous punish- 
ment of Whipping into the criminal code of that 
state. 


= — ——- = 
SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, a 
BY 


It seems to meas if I were going back a month 
to recall my departure from Havre, my memory is 
so clouded with later incidents. 1 was awaked on 
the morning after 1 had written to you by a servant, 
who brought at the same time a cup of coffee, and at 
about an hour before daylight we were passing ~~ 
the huge gates of the town on our way to Paris. The 
whole business of diligence-travelling amused me ex- 
ceedingly.. The construction of this vehicle has 
been often. described; but its separate apartments, 
(at four different enya its enormous size, its com- 
tort, and clumsiness, and, more than all, the drivin 
of its postillions, struck me as equally novel and di- 
verting, ‘This last-mentioned performer on the 
whip abd voice, (the only two accomplishments he 
at all Peultivates,) rides one of the three wheel- 
horses, and drives the four or seven which are in ad- 
vance, as a grazier in our country drives a hord of 
cattle,and they travel very much in the same manner. 
There is leather enough in two of their clumsy har- 
nesses, to say nothing of the postillion’s boots, to 
load a eommon horse heavily. I never witnessed 
snch a ludicrous absence of contrivance and tact as in 
the appointments and driving of horses in a dili- 

nee. It is so in thing in France, indeed. — 

ey do not possess the quality, as a nation. The 
story of the Gascoigne, who saw a bridge for the first 


time, and admired the ingenious economy that loa 
it across the river, instead of lengthwise, is bardly 
an exaggeration, 
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At daylight [found myself in the coupe, (a single 
seat for three in the front of the body of the carriage, 
with windows before and at the sides,) with two 
whiskered and moustached companions, both very 
polite, and very unintelligible. * soon suspected, b 
the science with which my neighbour on the left 
hammed little snatches of popular operas, that he was 
a professed singer, (a conjecture which proved true, ) 
and it was equally clear, trom the complexion of the 
port-feuille on the lap of the other, that his vocation 
wasa liberal one—a conjecture which proved true 
also, as he confessed himself a diplomat, when we 
became better acquainted. For the first hour or more 
my attention was divided between the dim but beau- 
tiful outline of the country by the slowly approach- 


_ing light of the dawn, and my nervousness at the dis~ 


tressing want of skill in the postillion’s driving. The 
increasing and singular beauty of the country, even 
under the disadvantage of rain and the late season, 
soon absorbed all my attention however, and my in- 
voluntary and half-suppressed exclamations of plea- 
sure, so unusual inan Englishman, (for whom I 
found 1 was taken, ) warmed the diplomatist into con- 
versation, and I passed the three ensuing hours very 
leasantly. My companion was on his return from 
ithuania, having been sent out by the French com- 
mittee with arms and money for Poland. He was, 
of course, a most interesting fellow-traveller; and al- 
lowing for the difficulty with which I understood the 
language, in the rapid articulation of an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, I rarely have been better pleased with 
a chance acquaintance. I found he had been in 
Greece during the revolution, and knew intimately 
my friend, Dr. H——, the best claim he could have 
on my interest, and I soon discovered an answering 
recommendation of myself to him. : 
The province of Normandy is celebrated for its 
picturesque beauty,but I had no conception before of 
the cultivated picturesque of an old country. | have 
been a great scenery-hunter in America, and my eye 
was new, like its hills and forests. ‘The massive, 
battlemented buildings of the small villages we pas- 
sed through, the heavy gate-waysand winding ave- 
nues and antique structure of the distant and half- 
hidden chateaux, the perfect cultivation, and, to 
me, singular appearance of a whole landscape with- 
out a fence or a stone, the absence of all that we de- 
fine by comfort and neatness, and the presence of all 
that we have seen in pictures and read of in books, 
but consider as the representations and descriptions 
of ages gone by—all seemed to me irresistibly like 
adream. I could not rub my hand over my eyes, 
and realize myself.. I could not believe that, within 
a month’s voyage of my home, these spirit-stirring 
ee had stood gil my life-time as they do, and 
ave for ages, every stone as it was laid in times of 
worm-eaten history, and looking to my eyes now as 
they did to the eyes of knights and dames in the 
days of French chivalry. I looked at the constantly 
occurring ruins of the old priories, and the magni- 
ficent and still used churehes, and my blood tingled 
in my veins, as I saw in the stepping-stones at their 
doors cavities that the sandals of monks, and the iron- 
shod feet of knights in armour thousand years ago, had 
trodden and helped to wear, and the stone cross over 
the threshold that hundreds of generations had gazed 
upon and passed under. t 
By a fortunate chance the postillions left the usual 
route at Balbec,and pursued what appeared to be a 
by-road through the grain-fields and vineyards for 
twenty or twenty-five miles. I can only describe it 
as an uninterrupted green lane, winding almost the 
whole distance through the bosom ofa valley that 
must be one of the very loveliestin the world. Im- 
agine one of such extent, without a fence to break 
the broad swells of verdure, stretching up from the 
winding and unenclosed rad on either side, to the 
apparent sky; the houses oceurring at distances of 
miles, and every one with its thatched roof covered 
all over with bright ‘green moss, and its walls of 
mar! interlaid throughaall the crevices ‘with ¢linging 
vines, the whole structure and its appurtenances, 
faultlessly picturesque, and when you have conceived 


‘a valley that might have contented Rasselas, scatter 
over it here and there groupsof men, women, and 
* ehildren, the Norman peasantry in their dresses of 


all colors, as you see them in the prints—and if there 
is any thing that can better please the eye, or make 
the imagination more willing to fold up its wings 
and rest, my travels have not crossed it. I have re- 
corded a vow to walk through Normandy. 


As we approached Rouen the road ascended gra- 
dually, and a sharp turn brought us suddenly to the 
brow of a steep hill, opposite another of the same 
height, and with the same abrupt descent at the 
distance of a mile across. Between lay Rouen. I 
hardly know how to describe,for American eyes, the. 
peculiar beauty of this view; one of the most exqui- 
site, 1 am told, in all France. A town at the foot of 

_a hill is common enough in our country, but of the 
hundreds that answer to this description, I cannot 
name one that would afford a correct comparison. 
The nice and excessive cultivation of the grounds in 
so old a country gives the landscape a complexion 
essentially different from ours. If there were another 
Mount Holyoke, for instance,on the other side of the 
Connecticut, the situation of Northampton would be 
very similar to that of Rouen, but instead of the ru- 
ral village, with its glimpses of white hotses seen 
through rich and luxurious masses of foliage, the 
mountain sides above broken with rocks, and stud- 
ded with the gigantic and untouched relies of the 
native forest, and the fields below waving with heavy 


crops, i larly fenced and divided, the whole pic- 
ture one of an over-lavish anc half-subdued Eden of 


fertility; instead of this, I say, the broad meadows, 
with the winding Seine in their bosom, are as 
trim as a girl’s flower-garden, the grass closely cut, 
and of a uniform surface of green, the edges of the 
river set regularly with willows, the little bright isl- 
ands circled with trees, and smooth asa Jawn; and 
instead of green lanes lined with bushes, single streets 
running right through thé unfenced yerdure from 
one hill to another, and built up with antique strue- 
tures of stone, the whole looking, in the coup d’eil of 
distance, like some fantastic model of a town, 
with gothic houses of sand paper, and meadows of 
silk velvet. 

You will find the size, pepulation, &e. of Rouen, 
in the guide books. As my object is to record im- 
pressions, not statistics, I leave you to consult those 
laconic chronicles, or the books of a thousand travel- 
lers, forall such information. ‘The Maid of Orleans 
was burnt here, as you know, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There is a statue erected to her memory, which 
I did not see; for it rained; and after the usual stop 
of two hours, as the barometer promised no change 
in the weather, and as I was anxious to be in Paris, 
I took my place in the night diligence, and kept on. 

I amused myself till dark watching the streams that 
poured into the broad mouth of the postillion’s boots 
trom every part of his dress, and musing on the fate 
of the poor Maid of Orleans; and then, sinking down 
into the comfortable corner of the coupe, slept al» 
most without interruption till the next morning—the 
best comment in the world on the only comfortable 
thing Lhave yet seen in France, a diligence. 

It is a pleasant thing in a foreign land to see the 
familiar tace of the sun; and ashe rose over a distant 
hillon the left, I lifted the window of the coupe to let 
him in, as | would open the door to a long-missed 
friend. He soon reached a heavy cloud, however, and 
my hopes of bright weather when we should enter 
the metropolis departed. It began torain again; and 
the postillien, after his blue cotton frock was soaked 
through, put on his great coat over it—an economy 
which ts peculiarly French, and which I observed in 
every succeeding postillion on the route. The last 
twenty-five miles to-Paris are uninteresting to the eye; 
and with my own pleasant thoughts, tinct as they 
were with the brightness of immediate anticipation, 
and an occasional laugh at the grotesque figures and 
equipages on the rvad, | made myself passably con- 
tented till we entered the suburb of St. Denis. 

It is something to see the outside of a sepulchre for 
kings, and the old abbey of St. Denis needs no asso- 
ciation to make a sight of it worth many a mile of 
weary travel. I could not stop within four miles of 
Paris, however, and | contented myself with running 
to get a second view of it in the rain while the pos- 
tillion breathed his horses. ‘The strongest associa- 
tion about it, old and magnificent as it is, is the fact, 
that Napoleon repaired it after the revolution; and 
standing in probably the finest point for its front view, 
my heart leaped to my throatas J fancied that Napo- 
leon, with hismighty thoughts, had stood in that very 
spot, possibly, and contemplated the glorious old 
pile before me as the place of his future repose. 

After four miles more, over a broad straight ave- 
nue, paved in the centre and edged with trees, we 
arrived at the Porte St. Denis.. Twas exceedingly 
struck with the grandeur of the gate as we passed 
under, and referring to the guide-book I find it was 
a triumphal arch erected to Louis the Mourteenth, and 
the one by which the kings of Bg ‘invariably en- 
ter. This also was restored bygimpoléon, with his 
infallible taste, without cha 
singular how every thing'thii@gpeat man touched be- 
came his own, for who reer for whom it was 
raised while he is told whOemployed his great intel- 
leetin its repairs? 

I entered Paris on Sunday at eleven o’clock. I 
never should have recognised the day. ‘The shops 
were allopen, the artificers all at Work, the anintel- 
ligible criers vociferating their wares, and the peo- 
ple in their working-day dresses. We wound through 
street after street, narrow and dark and dirty, and 
‘with my mind full of the splendid views of squares, 
and columns, and bridges, as I had seen them in the 
prints, could searce believe was in Paris. A turn 
brought us into a large court, that of the Messagerie, 
the place at which all travellers are set down on ar- 
rival. Here my baggage was once more inspected, 
and, after a halt-hour’s delay, I was permitted to get 
into a facre, and drive to a hotel. As one is a spe- 
cimen of all, I may as well describe the /te/ 
d’Etrangers, Rue Vivienne, which, by the way, I 
take the liberty at the same time to recommend to 
my friends. It is the precise centre for thé conve- 
nience of sight-seeing, admirably kept, and, being 
nearly opposite Galignani’s, that bookstore of Europe 
is a yery pleasant resort for the half hour before 
dinneror a rainy day. I went there at’ the instance 
of my friend the diplomat, ©. a 


* The fiacre stopped before an arched passage, and 
a fellowin livery, who had followed me from the 
Messagerie, (probably in the double character of a 
porter and police agent,as my*passport wa’ yet to be 
demanded, ) took my trunk into a smalboffice on the 
left, over which was written ‘* Concierge.” This 
person, who is a kind of respectable door-keeper, 
addressed me in broken English, without waiting for 
the evidence of my tongue that [ wasa foreigner, and, 
after inquiring at what price I would have a room, 
introduced me to the landlady, who took me across 
a large court, (the houses are built round the yard 
always in France, ) to the correspondi::g story of the 
house. The room was quite pretty, with its looking- 


ge and eurtains, but there was no carpet, and 
e fire-place was ten feet deep. I asked to see an- 


ts design; and it is» 


other, and another, and another; they were all cur- 
tains and lookin -glassesand stone floors! There is 
no wearying a French woman, and | pushed my mo- 
desty till I found a chamber to my taste—a nut-shell, 
to be sure, but carpeted—and bowing my polite 
housekeeper out, I rang for breakfast, and was at 
homein Paris! 

‘here are few things bought with money that are 
more delightful thana French breakfast. If you take 
it at your room, it appears in the shape of two small 
vessels, one of coffee and one of hot milk, two kinds 
of bread, with a thin, printed slice of butter, and one 
or two cf some thirty dishes from which you choose, 
the latter flavoured exquisitely enough to make one 
wish to be always at breakfast, but cooked and com- 
posed I know not how or of what. The coffee has 
an aroma peculiarly exquisite, something quite dif- 
ferent from any I ever tasted before, and the petite- 
pain, a slender biscuit between bread and cake, is, 
when crisp and warm, a delightful accompaniment. 
All this costs about one third as much as the beef- 
steaks and coffee in America, at the same time that 
you are waited upon witha civility that is worth three 
times the money. 

It still rained at noon, and finding that the usual 
dinner hour was five, I took my umbrella for a walk. . 
In a strange city I prefer always to stroll about at ha- 
zard, coming unawares upon what is fine or curious. 
The hacknied descriptions in the guide-books pro- 
fane the spirit of a place. I never look at them till 
after | have found the object, and then only for dates. 
The Rue Vivienne was crowded with people, as I 
emerged from the dark achway of the hotel to pur- 
sue my wanderings. 

A walk of this kind, by the way, shows one a great 
deal of novelty. In France there are no shop-men. 
No matter what the article of trade—hats, boots, 
pictures, books, jewellery, any thing and every thing 
that gentlemen buy—you are waited upon by girls, 
always handsome, and always dressed in the height 
ofthe mode. They sit on damask-covered settees, 
behind the counters; and when you enter, bow and 
rise to serve you, with a grace and a smile of courtesy 
that would become a drawing-room. And this is 
universal. Istrolled on until I entered a narrow pas- 
sage, penetrating along line of buildings. It was 
thronged with people, and passing in with the rest, I 
found myself unexpectedly in a scene that equally 
surprised and delighted me. It was a_ spacious 
square enclosed by one entire building. The area 
was laid out as a garden, planted with long avenues 
of trees and beds of flowers, and in the centre a 
fountain was playing in the shape of a fleur-de-lis, 
with a jet about forty feet in height. A superb colon- 
nade ran round the whole square, making a covered 
gallery of the lower story, which was occupied by 
shops of the most splendid appearance, and thronged 
through its long sheltered Paves by thousands of gay 
promenaders. It was the far-famed Palais Royal. 
remembered the description I had heard of its game 
bling-houses, and facilities for every vice, and look- 
ed with a new surprise on its Aladdin-like magnifi- 
cence. The hundreds of beautiful pillars, stretching 
away from the eye in long and distant perspective, 
the crowd of citizens, and women, and oflicers in full 
uniform, passing and repassing with French liveli- 
ness and politeness, the long windows of plated 
glass glittering with jewellery, and bright with every 
thing té@tempt the fancy, the tall sentinels pacing be- 
tween the colemns, and the fountain turning over its 
clear waters with a fall audible above the tread and 
voices of the thousands who walked around it—who 
could look upon such a scene and believe it what it is, 
the most corrupt spot, probably, on the face of the 
civilized world!—WV. Y. Mirror. 


From the New England Galaxy. 
Some Passages from the Diary of a Sportsman. 


It has been wisely said by men of olden times, that | 
a poet must be a poet by birth, and that no education | 
can communieate to him that inspiration which na-_ 
ture herself has neglected to infuse into his mind. 
It is not our province at this time to support or deny | 
the truth of this position, but simply to advance ano- 
ther, viz. that a sportsman also is such only by birth. 
The propensity to indulge in field-sports, must de- 
velope itself in his very childhood; it must be to him 
as a sort of second nature; it must be a free, sponta- 
neous impulse which cannot be resisted or controlled; 
which shall lead the mind imperceptibly to fasten 
itself upon the enjoyments to be received in the 
fields, or on the flood; and render the body impatient 
and comfortless when restrained from its favourite 
pursuit. 

We are firmly satisfied of the correctness of this 
belief, from observing how very decided is the aver- | 
sion to field-sports in one part of the community, | 
while the other is equally sincere inits love for them. 
And this dislike, or this partiality, does not appear 
to vary in any one individual, in their degrees of 
strength; but in nearly every instance, continue the 
same at all times,—undergoing no material altera- 
tion. If they do suffer change, the partiality is only 
confirmed, and the dislike augmented. 

Our own fondness for sporting first manifested it- 
self in an ardent love for angling. And here we 
would remark that we shall employ the term sport- 
ing as equally applicable to the use of the rod “as the 
gum Our first acquaintance with the ro@ (we mean 
the angling rod) commenced during our l-boy 
days, and bears even date with our earliest and hap- 
piest recollections. It was then our chief, and only 
unalloyed amusement, and served to sweeten many a 
tedious task, and many a heavy hour.of scholastic 


slavery. If at any time we were degraded to the 


foot of the class, and our head dis with that 
vile badge the ‘foolscap,’ we would console ourself 
with the delightful reminiscences of the rodand line, 
and comfort ourself according. If at any time the 
master’s rod visited upon our poor back the iniquities 
and deficiencies of the head which surmounted it, 
that same head would be busily at work, with deli- 
cious thoughts of a much longer and less painful rod, 
and compensate thereby the poor body for the an- 
guish it had caused it. Ifa neglected lesson ocea- 
sioned a temporary imprisonment in a dark room, 
our faney would beguile the dreary hours, and chase 
away the gloom, with the anticipated Saturday after- 
noon, and the overflowing basket of shining fish. 

But our reminiscences of those holidays, are over- 
cast by one gloomy cloud, which will forever remain 
above the horizon of our existence, and will cast its 
shadow upon many bright hours to come, as it has 
done on many a blessed hour that has passed and 
gone. The thought of the painful accident which we 
are about to record, will often obtrude itself upon 
our mind when its reception is least weleome and 
least anticipated. In the very midst of our pleasure 
and hilarity it will mingle itself with our thoughts, 
like the abrupt visitation of death gito a happy and 
rejoicing family-eirele. 

Charley , our earliest friend and school-mate, 
was a noble, high-spirited little fellow, with a thou- 
sand good qualities, and no evil ones, that ever we 
could discover. He seemed to acquire the most dif- 
ficult task as if by intuition, and while we were slow- 
ly bungling over its first paragraph, he would nimbly 
run it through to the end, and then lend a helping 
hand to extricate his friend from the quagmire of 
learning. He was in short a kind of admirable 
Critchon, and sustained the lead in every thing. He 
was not only the best scholar, but also the staunchest 
champion, the fleetest runner, and, (what I consider- 
ed to be the most praiseworthy) the most adroit an- 
gler in schuol. Some how or other, he seemed to 
exercise a charmed influence over the fish, for they 
would at times, leap at his hook with avidity, while 
they would turn up their honourable noses at our 
own, as if they scorned to perish by any other hand 
than his. 

One bright Saturday afternoon in Summer, we 
were together as usual, at our old fishing-station 
under the ancient rope walks (now removed) at the 
foot of the common, regardless of every thing in the 
universe, excepting the glorious nibbles which were 
constantly twitching the buoys of our lines under 
water. ‘lhe prey was uncommonly plenty, and we 

rotracted our diversion hour after hour, till at 
ength the evening shadows that began to creep dense~ 
ly over the waves, admonished us to be gone. We 
were in the very act of departing, when to my unut- 
terable agony, { heard one heart-rending scream, a 
plunge into the water,—and poor Charley was lost 
forever. ‘The tide was then coming in and every in- 
stant increasing; there was no help at hand, and we 
were both unable to swim. The agony of horror 
condensed into that one little moment, cannot be 
conceived, or expressed in volumes. It seemed, that 
if the sum of a whole life of misery, were united in 
one wretched instant, it could not have inflicted more 
intense torture, than 1 then felt. I looked on the 
darkening and turbulent waters as they hurried along, 
and saw the supplicating agony of his upeast look, 
and the convulsive motion of his limbs as he strug- 
gled with the elements, and without pausing to con- 
sider the consequences of the act, plunged in, in the 
vain attempt to seize the arm that was slowly sinking 
away from my sight;—but it eluded my eager hand, 
and his ery for help was choked by the angry waters, 
fovever. I had fortunately retained my grasp on the 


_low timbers on which we had been standing at the 


time of the accident, and to this circumstance I owed 
my Own preservation. I immediately raised an 
alarm, and search was speedily made with the aid of 
lanterns, but the body of poor Charley continued to 
slumber that night in the bosom of the billows, On 
the morrow it was discovered and followed to its 
narrow habitation, by his sorrowing school-mates, 


, but none followed the little coffin with such a bursting 


and heavy heart as did the one who has endeavoured 
to record the event. 


The natives of old Massachusetts seem to possess a 
natural fondness for field sports; and as the old muse 
quet which hangs over the ingle in the farmer’s kiteh- 
en is transmitted from sire to son, and ia this man- 
ner successively passes into the hands of many gene- 
rations, so also, the ardent inclination to use it, is 
transmitted with it. As the venerable old man sits 
in the centre of his children, at the winter fireside, 
and suffering his memory toreturn to the days of his 
youth, recounts to them the gloriesand the hardships 
of his revolutionary adventures, his finger naturally 
points to the time-worn weapon which occupies the 
peg over the mantel, and which was his companion 
in many a bloody field. Then does his eye kindle 
again with the martial spark, which the lapse of half 
a century has been unable to extinguish, as he re- 
members the day when he left his plough in the fur- 
row of his father’s field, and shouldered his musquet 
and hurried away to have a shot at the red-coats at 
Lexington.” Then does his aged bosom throb with 
excitement, as he calls to mind that bright morning 
when with hands trembling with ardour, he buckled 
his little knapsack to his shoulder, and hastened away 
with his father and brethren to fight under the «ye 
of old Putnam, at Bunker Hill. He relates with al- 
most childish exultation, how, that hour after hour 
he continued to blaze away at the regulars, till at 
length not a cartridge remained in his box, and the 
point of his bayonet and the butt of his musquet were 
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his only means of defence. With that same well- 
tried weapon, and animated with the same patriotic 
spirit, he followed his darling Washington through 


the glorious wars of the Revolution, and shared in | go 


the perils of Yorktown, Trenton, Monmouth, Ben- 
nington, Ticonderoga; White-Plains, and Stony- 


Point. 


If you enter any remote farm-house, embosomed 
amidst deep woods and lonely hills, you will find an- 
cient musquets, and fowling pieces, deposited in 
every corner, and the huge powder horn, aud rudely 
fashioned shot-belts depending from the wall. You 
will see also as trophies of rustic skill, huge antlers 
of the deer displayed with an ostentatious pride by 
the honest farmer, and the skin of the fox, or the 
body of the crow and hawk, nailed, in terrorem, 
against the broad barn door. ‘The former of these is 
transmitted as a family heir loom, and is valued ace 
cordingly, and is pointed out by the sire to the son, 
with much pardonable pride, as the relic of a noble 
species of game, often pursued and conquered in the 
days of his youth, but now, like the ndian race, 
nearly exterminated and unknown in the land, M, 


A VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD. 

Some late numbers of the London Athenzum 
contain an account by a correspondent, of a visit to 
Sir Walter Scott. On the way to Abbotsford, a call 
was made at the ** Altrive Lake, the abode of the 
far-kenned and noted Shepherd of Ettricke.”” Upon 
reaching the shore of the lake the party enquired of 
a boy, ** where Altrive was, and if Hogg was at 
home.” ‘Yon house is Altrive (said the boy, ) and 
yon man fishing is Mr, Hogg: Cry and he’li hear 
you.” We lified our voice, but the murmur of the 
stream drowned it; and as we advanced upon him, 
*bout ship went the shepherd, and with a heavy 
creel of trout, began to wend hisway home. At 
length he heard us, and marvelling, no doubt, what 
manner of people we were, came slowly to meet us. 
Now, we were known to the poet of old—he had 
heard, too, that we were in these parts; so he began 
to quicken his pace, and before we met, his whole 
face was radiant with joy—dilated with gladness. 
‘+ God, man! but I’m glad to see you!” was the first 
exclamation, followed by a hearty, vigorous shake of 
both hands, after the manner of the great minstrel of 
Abbotsford. ‘* You must come and dine with me; 
you and all your following; na, nae murmuring, 
man—lI am omnipotent, here, and cancommand you. 
I have two friends also who will be glad to see you; 
besides, you must taste our Yarrow creer—our mut- 
ton, our trout and whiskey.” 

In a lonely situation, within bow-shot of the Yar- 
row, stands the poet’s house, which his wife, a pru- 
dent clever lady, ** keeps in good order, and pre- 
sides over the in-door economy of her dwelling 
place in a way worthy of more worldly prosperity.” 

At the dinner table an anecdote occurred worthy 
of being recorded, as evincing not only the honest 
bluntness of the old poet, but as illustrative of the 
tax which distinguished literary men, are obliged to 
pay to the gratification of the curious. 

*¢ Thedinner was excellent-—broth of the best 
trout, lamb and haggis; and when their reliques 
where removed, the Shepherd sat on the table a 
massive punch-bowl of solid silver, the giftof Mr. 
Franks; and with no little knowledge he mixed the 
whiskey and the sugar and water. As this pleasing 
tipple went round, we said, ‘*‘Whatis your pen 
about now, Mr. Hogg?”—*'Pen!” saidhe, ‘‘it 
might as well be in the goose’s wing; I cannot get 
writing any for the visits of my friends; I’m never a 
day withoui some.” We looked at the two guests 

to whom he had formerly alluded: they looked at 
us; and we all perhaps felt thata man might be 
ruined by the visits of thoughtless friends. 


Crowdie ance, crowdie twice, 
Crowdie three times in a day; 
And if ye crowdie ony mair, 
Ye’ll crowdie a’ my meal away.” 


Upon reaching Abbotsford, the next day, the party 
received a ‘soul-warm welcome,’ 

** We had not seen Sir Walter for years, and the 
newspaper's had hinted of ill health: We found him 
hale and ruddy inthe outward man, and in conversa- 
tion all we had ever known him. Indeed, out of the 
dozen times at least that we Lave had the honor of 
being in his company, we never found him so 
shrewd, so anecdotish and so agreeably companiona- 
ble. His foot, as he said of Rob Roy, was on his 
native heath, aud we were his guests; yet to be plea- 
sant cost him no effort, and his wit ran as readily as 
the waters of the Tweed. His hair is as white as the 
*‘Dinlay snow.” | 

We pass over the description of Abbotsford and 
the surrounding scenery—of Achiesteel, where the 
poet resided uine years and wrote most of his poems. 
have been often described before. At dinner 
on the second day of the visit, the antique quaighs or 
drinking cups of the house of Seott were placed upon 
the table. One was the cup of that Scott whose 
beard remained uncut until the restoration of 
Charlies II. Another was carved from the yew tree 
of Queen Mary. Of the poet’s youngest daughter— 
the same who is now with him, we believe, in Italy, 
—the following remarks are made. 

** When speaking of Abbotsford, we should say 
something of the sitting room of the poet’s youngest 
daughter. There are books good store and drawings 
nota few—many from the pencilof Turner; more- 
over there wasa stretching frame, on, which her 
needle was tracing, in various ¢olours, the figure of 
a knight in the act of urging his courser tothe charge; 


strictly feminine e compliment was paid to 
her in our hearing by an old man at Melrose. ‘‘She’s 
ing abroad, I hear: She’il be muckle missed by 
us a’, she does a deal of good in her ain quiet way. ws 


‘* The name of Scott is written on every hill and 
tower and stone; orto speak more plainly, the hills 
and castles and woods and streams of this fine land, 
are mixed so with his poetry and prose, that at 
every step, passages of his works are found to fit 
the localities. Nay, we follow the airy steps of 
his winged muse, and imagine we saw all as she saw 
it. At Newark’s ruined tower we halted with the 
old minstrel; and we knocked with Doloraine at the 
wicket of Melrose—heard his clanking stepsin the 
cloisters—and belgeld him toiling with the bar of 
iron to open the tower of Michael Scott. Above all, 
we were struck with the wondrous accuracy with 
which these scenes are commemorated in his verse: 
the light and shade of his language, is the light and 
shade of nature: he has not scattered epithets at 
random, nor bestowed beauty which is not deserved.” 


SCHILLER. 

Memoir of Schiller, the Dramatist of Germany.— 
In collision with his fellow men, for with him as with 
others this also was a part of his relation to society, 
we find him no less noble than in friendly union with 
them. He mingles innone of the controversies of 
the time; or only like a magician in the battles of men. 
In his conduct towards interiors, even ill-intentioned 
and mean inferiors, there is every where a true dig- 
nified patrician spirit. Ever witnessing, and inwardly 
lamenting, the baseness of vulgar literature in his 
day, he makes no clamorous attacks on it; alludes to 
it only from afar; as in Milton’s writings, so in his, 
few of his contemporaries are named, or hinted at; 
it was not with men, but with things, that he had a 
warfare. ‘The Review of Biirger, so often descanted 
on, was doubtless highly afflicting to that down- 
broken, unhappy poet; but no hostility to Biirger, 
only love and veneration for the art he professed, is 
to be discerned in it. With Biirger, or with any 
other mortal, he had no quarrel: the favour of the 
public, which he‘himself enjoyed in the highest mea- 
sure, he esteemed at no high value. ‘ ‘he artist,’ 
said he, in a noble passage, already known to English 
readers, ‘the artist, itis true, is the son of his time; 
but pity for him if he is its pot or even its favour- 
ite! Let some beneficent divinity snatch him, when 
a suckling, from the breast of his mother, and nurse 
him with the milk of a better time; that he may ripen 
to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky.— 
And having grown to manhood, let him return, a fo- 
reign shape, into his century; not, however, to delight 
it by his presence, but dreadful like the son of Aga- 
memnon to purify it.? On the whole, Schiller has 
no trace of vanity, scarcely of pride, even in its best 
sense, for the modest self-consciousness which cha- 
racterises genius, is with him rather implied than 
openly expressed. He has no hatred; no anger, save 
against falsehood and baseness, where it may be called 
a holy anger. Presumptuous triviality stood bared 
in his keen glance; but his look is the noble scow] 
that curls the lip of an Apollo, when, pierced with 
sun arrows, the serpent expires before him. In a 
word, We can say of Schiller, what can be said only 
of few iti any country or time; he was a high minis- 
tering servant aftruth’s altar; and bore him worthily 
of the office he held. Let this, and that it was even 
in our age, be for ever remembered to his praise. 

Schiller’s intellectual character has, as indeed is 
always the case, an accurate conformity with his mo- 
ralone. Here too he is simple in his excellence— 
lofty rather than expansive or varied; pure, divinely 
ardent, rather than great. A noble sensibility, the 
truest sympathy with nature, in all forms, animates 
him; yet scareely any creative gift altogether com- 
mensurate with this. Ifto his mind’s eye all forms 
of nature have a meaning and beauty, it is only under 
a few forms, of the severe or pathetic kind, that he 
can body forth his meaning, can represent as a poet 
what asa thinker he discernsand loves. We might 
say, his music is true spherical music: yet only with 
a few tones, in simple modulation; no full choral 
harmony is to be heard in it. ‘hat Schiller, at least 
in his later years, attained a genuine poetic style, and 
dwelt, more or less, in the perennial regions of his 
art, no one will deny; yet, sull his poetry shows ra- 
ther like a partial than a universal gift; the laboured 
product of certain faculties rather than the spontaue- 
ous proddct ofhis whole nature. Atthe summit of 
the pyre, there is nee white flame; but the ma- 
terials are not all in flame, perhaps not all iguited, 
Nay, often it seems to us, as if poetry were, on the 
whole, not his essential gift; as if his genius were re- 
flective in a still higher degree than creative; phi- 
losophical and oratorical rather than poetic. ‘I'o the 
last there is.a stiffuess in him, a certain infasibility. 
His genius is not an olian harp for the commou 
wind to play with, and make wild, free melody; but 
a scientific harmonica, that being artfully touched 
will yield rich notes, though in limited measure. 

It may be, indeed, or rather it is highly probable, 
that of the gifts which lay. in him only a small por- 
tion was untoided; for we are to recollect that no- 
thing came to him without a strenuous effort; and 
that he was calledwaway at a middle age. Ait all 
events, here as we find -him we should say, that of 
all his endowments the most perfect is understand- 
ing. Accurate, thorough insight, isa quality we miss 
in none of his productions, whatever else may .be 
wanting. He has an intellectual vision, clear, wide, 


piercing, methodical—a truly philosophiceye. Yet in 


—there were no pee “eye of frippery; yet all was) regard 
n 


to this also, it is to be remarked, that the sim- 
plicity, the same want of universality again displays 
itself. He looks aloft rather than around, It is in 
high, far-seeing philosophic views that he delights: 
in speculations on art—on the dignity and destiny of 
man, rather than on the common doings and interests 
ofmen. Nevertheless, these latter, mean as they 
seem, are boundless magnificence; for even the poor- 
est aspect of nature, especially of living nature, is a 
type and manifestation of the invisible spirit that 
works in nature. ‘There is properly no object trivial 
or insignificant; but every finite thing, could we look 
well, is as a window, through which solemn vistas 
are opened into infinitude itself. But neither as a 
poet or as a thinker, neither in delineation nor in ex- 
position and discussion, does Schiller more than 
glance at such objects. For the most part, the com- 
mon is to him still the common; or is idealized, ra- 
ther as it were by mechanical art than by inspiration; 
not by deeper poetic or philosophic inspiration, dis- 
closing new beauty in its every day features, but ra- 
ther by deducing these, by easting them aside, and 
dwelling on what brighter features may remain in it. 
Herein Schiller, as, indeed, himself was modestly 
aware, differs essentially from most great poets; and 
from none more than from his great contemporary 
Goethe. Such intellectual pre-eminence as this, va- 
luable though it be, is the easiest and least valuable: 
a pre-eminence that indeed captivates the general 
eye, but may, after all, have little intrinsic grandeur. 
Less in rising into lofty abstractions lies the diffi- 
culty, than in seeing well and lovingly the complex- 
ities of what is at hand. He is wise who ean instruct 
us and assist us in the business of daily virtuous liv- 
ing; he who trains us to see old truth under acade- 
mic formularies may. be wise or not as it chances; but 
we love to see wisdom in unpreteuding forms, to re- 
cognise her royal features under week day vesture. 
There may be more true spiritual force in a proverb 
than in a philosophical system. A king in the midst 
of his body-guards, all his trumpets, war horses, and 
gilt standard bearers, will look great, though he be 
little: but only some Roman Carus can give audience 
to satrap-ambassadors, while seated on the ground, 
with a woollen cap, and supping on boiled peas, like 
a common soldier. 

In all Schiller’s early writings, nay, more or less, 
in the whole of his writings, this aristocratic fastidi- 
ousness, this comparatively barren elevation, appears 
as a leading character. In speculation he is either 
altogether abstract and systematic, or he dwells on 
old, conventionally noble themes; never looking 
abroad, over the many coloured streams of life, to 
elucidate and ennoble it; or ouly looking on it, so to 
speak, froma college window. The philosophy even 
of his histories, for example, founds itself mainly on 
the perfectibility of man, the effect of eonstitutions, 
of religions, and other such high, purely scientific 
objects. In his poetry we have a similar manifesta- 
tion:. The interest tarus on prescribed, old-estab- 
lished matters, common love mania, passionate great- 
ness, enthusiasm for liberty; and the like. ‘his, 
even in Don Karlos, a work of what may be called 
his trausition-period, the turning point between his 
earlier and his later period, where still we find Posa, 
the favonrite hero, ‘towering aloft, far-shining, clear 
and eoldasa sea beacon.’ In after years, Schiller 
himself saw well that the greatest lay not here. With 
unwearied effort he strove to lower and to widen his 
sphere, and not without success, as many of his 
poems testify; for example, the Lied der Glocke 
(Song of the Bell,) every way a noble composition; 
and, in a still higher degree, the tragedy of Wilhelm 
Tell, the last, and so far ‘as spirit and style are con- 
cerned, the best of all his dramas. 

Closely connected with vhis imperfection, bas as 
cause and as consequence, is Schiller’s singular want 
ofhumor. Humor is properly the exponent of low 
things; that whieh first renders them poetical to the 
mind. ‘lhe man of humor sees common life, even 
mean life, under the new light of sportfulgess and 
love; whatever has existence has a charm for him.— 
Humor has justly been regarded as the finest perfegs 
tion of poetic genius. He who wants it, be his other 
gitts whatthey may, has only half a mind; an eye for 
what isabove him, not for whatis avout him or below 
him. Now, among all writers of any real poetic ge- 
nius, we cannot recollect ove, who, in this respeet, 
exhibits total deficiency as Schiller. Ju his 
whole writings, there is scarcely any vestige of it, 
scarcely any altempt in that way. His nature was 
without humor, and he had too true a feeling to adopt 
any counterfeit in its stead.” 


Thus no drollery or caricature, still less any’ bar- 
ren mockery, which in the hundred cases are all that 
we find passing current as humour, distover them- 
selyes in Schiller. His works are full of laboured 
earnestness; he is the gravest of all writers. Some 
of his eritical disewssions, especially in the Aésthe- 
tische Briefe, where hé designates the ultimate height 
of man’s culture by the tide Spieltrieb, (literally, 
Sport-impulse) prové that he knew what humor was, 
and how essential; as, indeed, to his intellect, all 
forms of excellence, even the most alien to his own, 
were painted with a wonderful fidelity. Neverthe- 
less, he himself attains not that height which he saw 
so clearly; to the last the Spielurieb could be little 
more than a'theory with him. With the single ex- 
ception of Walleustein’s Lager, where, too, the hu- 
mour, if it be such, is not deep, his other attempts at 
mirth, fortunately very few, are of the heaviest. A 
rigid intensity, a serious enthusiastic ardour, majesty 
rather than grace, still more than lightness or sport- 
fulness, characterizes him. Wit he had, such witas 
keen intellectual insight can give; yet, even of this, 


no large endowment. Perhaps he was too honest, to 
Sincere for the exercise of wit; too intent onthe cr 
relation of things to note their more transient colli- 
sions. Besides, he dealt in affirmation, and not in 
negation; in which last, it has been said, the material 
of wit chiefly lies. 


PRIMITIVE RUSSIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


of Russia, the.women were in an actual state of bond- 
age: but she undertook to introduce mixed assem- 
blies, as in other parts of Europe; she altered the 
women’s dress, by substituting the fashions of Eng- 
land; instead of furs, she brought in the use of taffeta 
und damask, and cornets and commodes instead of 
caps of sable: the women now found themselves no 


pany, visited each other, aad were presept at every 
entertainment. But as the laws to this effect were 
direct toa savage people, it is amusing enough to 
see the manner in which the ordinances ran, As- 
semblies were quite unknowp among them: the 
Czarina was satisfied with introducing them, for she 
found it impossible to render them polite: an ordi- 
nance was therefore published according to their no- 
tions of breeding; which, as it is a curiosity, may be 
interesting to our readers. It is as follows:— 

ist. The person at whose house the assembly is 
kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, or 
by giving some other public notice, by way of adver- 
tisement, to persons of both sexes. 

2nd. The assembly shall not be open sooner than 
four or five o’clock in the afternoon, ner continue 
longer than ten at night. : 

3rd. ‘The master of the house shall not be obliged 
to meet his guests, or conduct them out, or keep their 
company; but, though he is exempt from all this, he 
is to find them chairs, candles, and all other necessa- 
ries that company may ask for; he is likewise to pro- 
vide them with cards, dice, and every necessary for 

aming. 
. 4th. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or 
going away; it is enough for a person to appear in 
the assembly. 

5th. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game 
as he pleases; nor shall any one go about to hinder 
him, or take exceptions at what he does, upon pain 
of emptying the great eagle (a pint bow! full of bran- 
dy;) it shall likewise be sufficient, at entering or re- 
tiring, to salute the company. 

6th. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior 
officers, merchants, and tradesmen of note, head 
workmen, especially carpenters, and persons em- 
ployed in chancery, are to have liberty to enter the 
assemblies, as likewise their wives and children. 

7th. A particular “eraey shall be assigned the foot- 
men, except those of the house, that there may be 
room enough in the apartments designed for the as- 
sembly. 

8th. Wo ladies are to fee drunk, upon any pre- 
teuce whatsoever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before 
nine. 
9th. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions and 
commands, &c, shall not be riotous: no gentleman 
shall attempt to force a kiss: and no gentleman shall 
strike a woman in the assembly, under pain of future 
exclusion. 

Such were the statutes upon this occasion; which, 
in their very appearance, carry an air of ridicule and 
satire; but politeness must enter every country by de- 
grees, and these rules resemble the breeding of a 
clowu—awkward but sincere. 


“A Word of Rebuke to the Editors of Newspapers, 
in Defence of the Rev. Edward Irving —( Extracted 
from The Pulpit, No..466, now printingyfrom a 
Sermon by the Rev. N. Armstrong, preached at St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars, Friday evening, October 21, 
1851:)—**The saint’s third earnest, now that he shall 
possess the rest that remaineth for the people of God, 
is power. Our inheritance ‘shall be dominion oyer 
the creation; we shall rule angels; we, shall tread 
under foot the lion, the adder, the serpent# and we 
shall rule the earth. , Inahis way God’s people shail 
lave an earnest in power. ‘They have power from 
the Holy Spirit over themselves, over men around 
them, over the spirits above them, and over the crea- 
tion in which they Jive. And if we had faith now to 
exercise that power, I believe that the gifts of the 
spirit which have been claimed—and I believe in my 
soul truly elaimed—by some insulted and outraged 
servants of God in the present day, that these gifts 
would not be spoken against in the manner they are. 
You would not’have in a Christian land, in the me- 
tropolis of a Christian countr{, such a blasphemy as 
has gone out from the public newspapers for the last 
two or three days. public newspapers, and the 
Editors of these newspapers—the men who preside 
at the well head of the Devil’s stream of pollution— 
the men who preside atthe head of the machinery 
which is ripening men for the jadgments of God-- 
the men who preside at the head of these newspapers, 
which are drawing away the minds of men from God, 
and instilling into the minds and the affection a ha- 
tred with respect to God—they would not have come 
forth with their blasphemy as they have come forth; 
for they would have known that a feeling prevailed 
in a Cliristian land that would have beaten back, that 
would have repelled, as the rock repels the buffeting 
of the waters—would have repelled these blasphe~ 
mies, and bound them as a diadem of infamy around 
the brow of those who dared to contrive and to send 
forth such blasphemies against the spirit of the living 


God, and against the servants of the living God.” 


When Caraanine ALExowNA was made empress 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. * 


From a late London Paper. 
COURT OF 


A Honse Saavep.—A gentlemen named Wells. 
was summoned before the Commissioners by Thomas 
Field, a hair dresser, for the sum of 30 ‘Shillings, 
~ price demanded by the plaintiff for shaving a 

orse. 

The plantiff swore that the defendant brought te 
him a horse to be shaved, for the purpose of ‘* show- 
ing anew coat” upon theanimal. ‘The horse had 
been attempted to be shaved by the defendant, on 
part of the stern, but from want of skillin the art, 
the poor beast was most miserably notched. The 
defendant got tired after four hours’ work, and then 
handed over the job to the plaintiff. The razors of 
the shop were in great requisition for ten days, dur- 
ing which the shaving was going forward, and the 
plaintiff was obliged as he proceeded, to wrap up 
the bald parts to protect the horse from cold. : Che 
Commissioners, he said, could not possibly judge 
of the difficulty of shaving a horse from themselves 
—{alaugh.) ‘It was quite a Cifferent sort of a busi- 
ness, and he defied any man to “ go over” such a 
sized animal for less than three shillings a day, and 
to go over the chins of his usual customers at the 
same time. 

Mr. Meyers, (one of the Commissioners) asked 
what objection was made to the charge? | 

The defendant said that he considered the sum “of 


’ thirty shillings for merely taking the hair off a horse, 


entirely too much, especially as he (defendant) had 
done a good deal of the job himself. 

The hair dresser declared that the part upon which 
the defendant had operated was so badly done, that 
it if had not been shaved again the coat would have 
been as rough as a hedgehog, while all the rest was 
as smooth as a new born babe—(laughter. ) 

The defendant said that any horse clipper would 
have completed the business for a great deal less 
money. 

The hair dresser said that it was quite impossible. 
—He had never shaved a horse before, but it was a 
regular sweater. 

Mr. Meyers asked the defendant what he general- 

e defendant (feeling his chin)- , two pence 
I think is the price. 

Mr. Meyers—Aye, a penny acheek. Now, how 

many of your jaws would make up the size of a 


- horse !—-(a laugh. ) 


The defendant said there was less delicacy neces- 
we x shaving a horse than a man. 

r. Meyers,—Not a bit more than shaving an ass 
{laughter. 

The hairdresser—Look at the leather and the 
chance of akick!—-[laughter.] Besides I went over 
the beast asclean as possible. I turned him out as 
smooth as my hand, down to the fetlock. 

Mr. Meyers said that he was surprised at the refu- 
sal to pay 30s. for the job. Indeed, he always thought 
it impossible to perform a thing of the kind, and he 
believed that to be the general belief; for it was not 
usual for people to say, when they heard a bounding 
fib, ** Next comes a horse to be shaved’”—(loud 
laughter. 

he hairdresser said that it wasa hard matter to 
shave some parts of this horse, because the skin here 
and there hitched very mach. For his part, he’d 
rather ‘+o over” a whole regiment of soldiers. 

The defendant wasthen ordered to pay to the hair 
dresser the 30s. and costs. 


Hougekeeping.—The true economy of housekeep- 
ing is, simply the art of gathering, up all the frag- 
ments, so that nothing be - lost. mean fragments 
of time, as well as materials. Nothing should be 
thrown away so long as it is ar to make any 
use of it, however trifling it may be; and whatever 
be the size ofa family, every member should be em- 
ployed either in earning or saving money. 

Tyranny.—I have ever thought the prohibition of 
improving our rational nature, to, be the worse 
species of tyranny that theinsolence and perverseness 
of mankind ever dared toyexercise. This goes to 


~all’men in all situations, to whom education can be 


denied. 
Napoleon incarcerated no body for caricature, but 
they ‘manage things differently in France,’ now— 
The Editor of the Parisian Journal, La Caricature, is 
condemned to two years imprisonment and a fine 
of 3000f. for two lithographs, one representing King 
Philip as a mason with apron and trowel, plastering 
up the July revolution, the other, Pririce Talley-ho! 
asa merry-Andrew, dancing a puppet of dihertye— 
They only want a Punch behind the curtainy’to set all 
the Baboons dancing between heaven and earth; and 
to that conditiow will they all come at last,* unless 
there are ‘new lords and new laws.’ . 
Indian Sagacity.—An Indian, upon his returning 
home to his hut one day, discovered that his venison 
which had been hung up to dry, had been stolen. 
After taking observations upon the Spot, be set off 
in pursuit of the thief, whom he tracked through the 
woods. After going some distance, he met séme 
ns, of whom he inquired, if they had seen a lit- 
tle old white man, with a short gun, accompanied by 
a smalldog with a beb tail? ‘They replied in the af- 
firmative, and upon the Indian assuring them that the 
man thus ‘deseribed had stolen his venison, they de- 
- sired to b&informed how he wasable to give such a 
“minute deseriptien of a person he hadnot seen’? The 
Indian replied thus:—‘‘ The thief 1 know is a /ittle 
, man, by his having made a pile of stones to stand 


upon in order to reach the venison from the height | Cre 


I hung it, standing on the ground; that he is an old 
man, I know by his short steps, which I have traced 
over the dead leaves in the woods; and that he is a 
white man, I know by his turning out his toes when 
he walks, which an ledian never does. His gun I 
know to be short, by the mark of the muzzle made 
by rubbing the bark of a tree on which it leaned; that 
his dog is small I know by his tracks; and that he has 
a bob-tail, { discovered by the mark it made in the 
dust where he was sitting at the time his master was 
taking down the meat.” 


Bo 
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ELECT POETRY. 

From the New York Evening Journal. 

MY WIFE. 

You were asking me, Fred, not a fortnight ago 
When we met in the natty Bob Dickdale’s depot, 
To give youa little rough sketch off at hand 
Of the kind of a spouse 1 should like to command, . 
Provided the fates were to use me so ill 
As compel me toswallow th’ hymenial pill; 


So having just now a short unemploy’d minute 
[think [Il comply with your wish and begin it. 


In the first place, then Fred—for barring all jokes 

I'm persuaded that ‘tis the first place with most folks— 

I don’t want a girl in whom love is so cold 

That it needs must be warm’d witha purse full of gold; 

And, instead of a free and due fund of affection, 

Ever prating of wealth and “nis lordship’s connexion,” 

And dinning one’s ears with a tedious tirade 

How such and such settleuients ought to be made; 

Beginning and ending the days with such rant— 

Pshaw! ’tis not a creature like this that | want: 

Let her only possess with her beauty some sense, 

And the tact to exhibit it void of pretence; 

And she'll please me far better, than if both of her pock- 
ets 

Were as close lined with gold, as with hair are her lock- 


ets. 
“Apropos” of her hair, I'd havethat rather decent, 
According, of course, to the fashion most recent; 
And not assome have it, stuck up on her head 
Like the formal festoons of an old fashioned bed— 
But falling laburnum-like over her brow, 
Like the raven’s rich plume amid flakes of the snow. 
Then as to her height—though I care not a jot; 
She may either be five feet four inches or not: 
I'm entirely careless respecting all that— 
But preserve me, O Hymen, from one that’s too fat; 
I would not accept her, though queen of the mint— 
No, rather than that,I would say, “let her squint!” 
Again—and now don't hold, dear Fred, that I’m rude— 
I can’t think of marrying one who's a prude; 
She must have a good name, as I take her for life, 
And bury all thoughts of the ‘‘belle”’ in the ‘‘wife.” 
She must know how to cook—be familiar with stitches— 
And never aspire to ‘‘wearing the breeches;” 
And last, though not least, in this foolish prospectus, 
As weare her Jord,she must learn to respect us! 
Folks may say what they will, about wives having rule, 
But let me have one out of nature’s own school; 
Give me none of your dolls that are made for saloons, 
And who look when they’re dress’d, like inflated balloons; 
Whose virtues—at least all the stock they possess, 
Are kept in the wardrobe along with their dress; 
Exhibited but in the height of the season 
When folks are too gay to think aught about reason, 
And when riches and ankles are more in the mart, 
Than beauty and wisdom, and goodness of heart. 
No, no, my dear Fred, I'll have none of the host, 
I should think I'd got hold of a miliner’s ghost! 
But listen—this now is what I calla treasure, 
One whose mind is above all low fashion and pleasure; 
Whose feelings are tender, as woman's can be. 
Whiose paSsions from all unkind envy are free; 
Whose joys are as pleasing as hope hath e’er given, 
_Whose Honghts are as pure as the angels in heaven; 
And whoefeels as much pride in the peasant’s low shed, 
As tho’ a queen’s coronet ‘circled her head; 
Such, Fred, is the wife I should like to call mine— 


So now, my dear friend, for a picture of thine. M. 


STANZAS. 

_ Wecopy from the American, a humorous little poem, 
entitled * Extract from the loves of the Shell-Fishes.”’ Is 
it not Shakspeare’s Juliet who asks, ‘*What’s in a name?” 
We think there is much in a name; and if these lines had 
made their appearance as an unpublished effusion of Lord 
Byron, how many sapient critics by this time would have 
discovered their beauty? 


Not in the land where beauty loves to dwell, 

And bards to sing that beauty dwelleth there; 

Notdén the land where rules th’ enchanter’s spell, 

And fasfiion’s beings, beautiful and rare; 

Notin such land are laid the scenes I tell: 

No odoars float upon its sunny air; 

Noruddy vintage, and no tinted flewers 

Gladden its fields or bloom within its bowers. 


Mine is a lowlier lay—the unquiet dee 
The world of waters; man's puny * 
Has but along its surface dared#to creep: . 
The quaking vassal of its Wayward will: 
Exultant only when its calm waves Sleep, , 
And its rough voice is noiseless all and still, 
And trembling when its crested hosts ari-e, 
Roused from theirslumbers by the wind’s wild eries. 


None but the dead have visited its caves» 

None but the dead pressed its untrainpled floor; 
Eyes, but all sightless, glare beneath its waves, 
And forms earth’s worshippers might well adore, 
Lie in their jow and ever freshened graveg, 

All cold and loveless far beneath its roar. 

The bright-eyed maiden and the fair-haired bride, 
And sire and son there slumber side by side, 


The decoratéd dead—there’s nought above 
More calmly soft er delicately fair. . 


Our picturing fancies, when in dreams they rove, 
ate no forms that may with them compare. 


* 
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Match me, ye eyes of light—ye forms of love, 
That glad the dimness of our upper air; 
Match me your living beauties like to those 
The sea’s vast charnel hold in deep repose. 


What though our gorgeous sun deny its light— 
What though its nights are starless—yet there beams 
Within its element, all pure and bright, 

A living radiance, that by far outgleams 

The kindred glory of our day or night, 

Flowing from out a thousand radiant streams, 

The very essence of that lower world, 

Where night’s dark drapery never is unfurled. 


The festering fingers of earth-born decay 

Mar not the forms that sleep in beauty there ; 

The change that visits all of humana clay, 

Passes as lightly as the summer air 

Over the slumberer’s face: the wayward play 

Of living passion, or the tread of care, 

Leave on our brows their fuot-prints far more deep, 
Than the soft change that marks their dreamless sleep. 


Smile not, ye wise ones, at my lowly lay, 

Nor deem it strange that underneath a shell 

High thoughts exert their ever-ruling sway, 

And soft affections scorn not there to dwell. 

That in an oyster’s breast the living ray 

Of mind beams forth; or that its young thougkts swell 
‘\css vauntingly in pride of place or birth 

Than aught that breathes upon our upper earth. 


Of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed— 

Of princely dames and wights of low degree— 
The story of a high-born oyster maid 

And her clam lover, of low family: 

And how they met beneath their oft sought shade, 
The spreading branches of a coral tree, 

Attended by a periwinkle page, 

Selected chiefly for his tender age. 

Sing, scaly muse.****** 


THE SYNAGOGUE. 
By thé Rev. William Croswell. 
** Buteven unto this day, when Moses is read, the veil 
is upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to 
the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.”—St. Paul. 


[ saw them in their synagogue, as in their ancient day, 

And never from my memory the scene will pass away— 

For dazzling on my vision, still the lattieed galleries shrine 

With Israel's loveliest daughters, in their beauty half di- 
vine ? 


it is the holy Sabbath eve—the solitary light 
ae with the hues of day, a lustre nothing 
right; 
On swarthy brow and piercing glance it falls with sad- 
dening tinge, 
And dimly gilds the Pharisee’s phylacteries and fringe. 


The two-leaved doors slide slow apart before the Eastern 
screen, 

As rise the Hebrew harmonies with chaunted prayers be- 
tween ; 

And mid the tissued veils disclosed, of many a gorgeous 


dye, 
Enveloped in the jewelled scarfs, the sacred records lie. 


Robed in his sacerdotal vest, a silvery headed man, 

With voice of solemn cadence o’er the backward letters 
ran, 

And often yet methinks I see the glow and power that 
sate 

Upon his face, as forth he spread the roll immaculate. 


And fervently, that hour, [ prayed, that from the mighty 
scroll 


Its pas burning characters, might break on every 
That, on their hardened hearts, the veil might beno longer 
But “ rent in twain, like that before the ark. 
For yet thé ten fold film shall fall, Oo Judah! from thy 
And deriv be purged to read thy testimonies right, 
When thou, with all Messiah’s signs in Christ distinctly 


seen, 
Shall, by Jehovah’s nameless name, invoke the Naza- 
rene! 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. W. T. Brantly, Mr. 
CHARLES H. EVANS, of this city, to Miss ELIZA O. 
HENRI, of the District of Spring Garden. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
ALFRED LANGDON ELWYN, M.D.to MARY MID- 
DLETON, daughter of Dr. Mease, of this city. 

On the 2d February, by Dr. Montgomery, ANTOINE 
S. PERROT, of France, to Miss EUGENIE CELESTE, 
daughter of John L. Bujac, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Furness, WILLIAM 
ROSS, Esq. of Easton, Pa. to RUTH ANN, daughter of 
tne late Jacob Lukens, Jr. of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 2d inst. bythe Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
JOUN E. HUBBS, to LOUISA M. STRICKER, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening by the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, Lt. 
JAMES L. LARDNER, U.S, Navy, to Miss MARGARET 
E. WILMER, daughter of the late James Wilmer, Raq, of 
this city. 

On "Tharaday evening, by the Rev. George G. kman, 
Mr. JOHN ORR, to Miss ANN LAWRENCE, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by Benj. ees Esq. Mr. JOHN 
STOKES, to Miss SUSAN VANSCRIVER, both of Col- 
ledgeville, near Holmesburg, Pa. __ 

On Thursday, 2d inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, 
BENJ. THORN, Jr. to SARAH W. WBSST. both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesilay evening, Ist inst. by the Rey. Mr. Cham- 
bers, Capt. ROBERT TILDEN, of Boston, to Miss SUSAN 
WHELLDEN, of this city. * 


Miss ELEANOR MILLIGAN, all of this “i; 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Richard Willing, Mr. 
JOHN LEMON, to Miss LIDIA CUMDS, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 26th ultimo, Mr. CHARLES W. 
LLOYD, of Kingsessing, to Miss MARY H.OAKPORD, 
daughter of John Oakford, of Darby. 

On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Donnahe, Mr. RU- 
DOLPH BUCKIUS, cf Frankford, to Mrs. REBECCA 
ERVIN, of Southwark. 

On Thursday, 2d inst. by the Rev. C. R. Demme, Mr. 
JOSEPH BRUTSHEL, to Miss JEANETTE LEHMAN, 


natives of Bern, Switzerland. 


On the 3d inst. by Wm. Cooper, Mr. DAVIS LINN, to. 


| 


DIED; 
On Tuesday evening, after a severe illness, in the 22d 
year of his age, Mr. FREDERICK NEWMAN. 
On Tuesday morning, 3st ult. Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife 
of Joseph Clemens, in the 58th year of her age. 


On Tuesday, Mrs. MARY M‘NAREN 
wife of Capt. Malcolm M‘Narep. AREN, aged 8&4 years, 


At Germantown, on Monday aft : It. 
FRY, in the 64th year of his 


On Tuesday morning, 31st ult. of pul a 
tion, ANNA 8. wife of Thomas B. Pritchett. woe 

Of consumption, on Wednesday afternoon, WILLIAM 
GEORGE, only son of Thomas Evans, aged 46 years. 

On Friday morning, after a long an paintul illness 
Mrs. ANN MARY COPE, relict of the late Godfrey G. 
69th year age. 

n the 2dinst. Mrs. SUSAN POLHEMUS. wi ; 
in the #24 year of herage. 
n ursday morning, in the 59th year of her a . 
Mrs. MARY HENCHMAN, relict of Adam Menchesae 
At Newcastle, Del. on Wednesday morning, after a short 


but severe illness, Mrs. SARAH DELA ; 
B. Delany, Esq. | NY, wife of Peter 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 

ew Hampshire.— Luci 

ingham poem. — Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P. M., St. Johnsbury. 


W. Furber, P. Af., Corners, Weath 

— Williston, Chittenden co. 
assacnusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. S. B 

Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowl ; ” Charles 

owles, Springfield. Charles 


Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Edit 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Bethlehem. 
New York.— Thomas H. Jackson & Co. 420 Pearl 
N. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
Meudon, Monroe co. 
vew Jersey.—Joseph Justice, 
Newark y ep tice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
ennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. ..4. J. Jones 
Harrisburg. D. Longnetker, Thomas 
Aill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. fe 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 
Delaware,.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. W. Ritchie, 


New Castle. 
Maryland,—John H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, ?. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 


street, 
H. B. Sherman, 
Nelson Hall, Pitts- 


M., Head of Sassafras. 


Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thoma;, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J. P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
co. 

irginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonfard,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Huntere- 
ville, Pocahontas co. John D. Lee, Winchester. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M' Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Simms & Dureya, Charles- 
on. 

Georgia.—.John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Circleville. Cincinnati. 

ennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. 
Columbia. 
Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir § Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
county. 

inois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wi nty. 
Moses Thomas, P, M., Union. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers,P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


(CP Any person procuring FrivE subscribers, and 
becoming responsible for the payment, will be enti- 
tled to the s1xTH coey gratis. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


By Jesper Harding, 744 South Second Street and 36 
Carter’s Alley, 


The Protestant Episcopalian 


AND CHURCH REGISTER. 

Devoted to the Interests of Religion in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Edited by an Association 
of Clergymen. 

Vou. Iil.—Noumper 2.—Frpnrvuary, 1832, 
and Christianity—Midnight Me- 
ditation—Lines written under a feeling of the immediate ap- 
proach of death—Music in a room of sickness—Resignatiou 

—* We would see Jesus’’—le Bas’ Life of Bishop Middleton 

--The Grotto of Samoun—On the Existence of Animalcuis 

in Snow—Classical Education—The Reformation has ad- 

vanced Learning—Samuel and Mahomet—Village Bells— 

The Evening Hour—Influence of Religion in Afiliction— 

Progress of Christianity—The Duty of Parents to superintend 

the course of reading pursued by their Children—Canses and 

Evil Effects of Clerical Locomotion—The Materialist—Or- 

ganized Infidelity of the Saint-Simoniens—The Sins of Fa- 

thers Visited on their Children—Ged’s Omnipreveuce—Stan- 
zas—Biography—Origin of Episcopacy iv Connecticut—A 

Fit Answer for Sceptics and Railers— Religious Melancholy 

—Men perfectly free afd indispensably active in Regenera- 

tion—Dangers ariaing from the Spirit of the Age—Hints— 

The Spirit of Innoyation—The Jews—Adverisement—A 

Defence of the Measnre of the Honseof Bishops, in the Ge- 

neral Convention of September, 1201, on the Question of 

Consecrating @ Bishop for the Diocese of New York—Pari-): 

Domestic Missionary Societies—The Ohio Case—Intelli- 

gence. 

The above work is published monthly, in numbers 


of 40 pages each, 8vo. at $2 50 per year. 


(CP Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixtine of 
every deseription @xecuted with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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